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386 
MOLLY TREFUSIS. 


* Now the Graces are four and the Venuses two, 
And ten is the number of Muses; 
For a Muse and a Grace and a Venus are you, — 
My dear little Molly Trefusis!”’ 


So he wrote, the old bard of an “old maga- 
zine ;” 
As a study it not without use is, 
If we wonder a moment who she may have 


been, 
This same “little Molly Trefusis ” ! 


She was Cornish. We know that at once by 
the “Tre ;” 
Then of guessing it scarce an abuse is 
If we say that where Bude bellows back to the 


sea 
Was the birthplace of Molly Trefusis. 


And she lived in the era of patches and bows, 
Not knowing what rouge and ceruse is ; 

For they needed (I hope) but her natural rose, 
The lilies of Molly Trefusis. 


And I somehow connect her (I frankly admit 
That the evidence hard to produce is) 
With BaTH in its heyday of fashion and 
wit, — 
This dangerous Molly Trefusis. 


I fancy her, radiant in ribbon and knot 
(How charming that old-fashioned puce is !), 
All blooming in laces, fallals and what not, 
At pad Pump Room,—Miss Molly Tre- 
usis. 


I fancy her reigning, —a beauty, —a toast, 
Where BLADUD’s medicinal cruse is ; 
And we know that at least of one bard it 
could boast, — 
The court of Queen Molly Trefusis. 


He says she was “ VENUS.” I doubt it. Be- 
side 
(Your rhymer so hopelessly loose is !) 
His “little” could scarce be to Venus applied, 
If fitly to Molly Trefusis. 


No, no. It was HEBE he had in his mind ; 
And fresh as the handmaid of Zeus is, 
And yg rounded, and dimpled, — you'll 
find, — 
Was certainly Molly Trefusis ! 


Then he calls her “a Muse.” ‘To the charge 


I reply 
That we all of us know what a Muse is ; 
It is something too awful,—too acid, —too 


i. ae 
For sunny-eyed Molly Trefusis. 


But “a Grace.” There I grant he was 
probably right 
(The rest but a verse-making ruse is) ; 


MOLLY TREFUSIS, ETC. 








It was all that was graceful, — intangible, — 
ight, 
The beauty of Molly Trefusis! 


Was she wooed? Who can hesitate much 
about that 
Assuredly somewhat obtuse is ; 
For how could the poet have written so pat 
“ My dear little Molly Trefusis !” 


And was wed? That I think we must plainly ' 
infer, \ 
Since of suitors the common excuse is 
To a” to them wives. So it happened to 
er, . 
Of course, — “little Molly Trefusis.” 


Tothe Bard? ’Tis unlikely. Apollo, you see, 
In practical matters a goose is ; 
’Twas a knight of the shire, and a hunting 


Who carried off Molly Trefusis ! 


And you'll find,-I conclude, in the Gentle- 
man’s Mag., 
At the end, where the pick of the news is, 
“On the (blank), at ‘the Bath,’ to Sir Hilary 


Brag, 
With a fortune, Miss MOLLY TREFUSIS.” 


Thereupon ... But no farther the student 
may pry: 
Love’s temple is dark as Eleusis ; 
So here, at the threshotd, we part, you and I, 
From “dear little Molly Trefusis.” 
Gentleman’s Magazine.) AUSTIN DoBSON. 


- 





THE PRAYER OF ST. CHRYSOSTOM. 
BY ONE OF THE AUTHORS OF “CHILD WORLD,” 


ALMIGHTY God, who gives us grace, 
With lifted heart and bended knee, 
In one accord of time and place 
To make our common prayer to thee, 


And promises to grant the prayer 
That lips and heart united frame, 
When two or three are kneeling there, 

Gather’d together in thy name, 


Fulfil, O God, their wishes now, 
Grant their petitions upward sent ; 

But only in the way that thou 
Knowest to be expedient. 


Give us the knowledge of thy truth, 
As much as in this world may be; 
And in the next undying youth 
And everlasting life with thee. 
Good Words. 








From The Westminster Rexiew. 
THE SARACENS IN ITALY.* 


It is a curious, though perhaps idle 
speculation, to follow out in thought an 
imaginary change in the history of the 
world, and try to fancy what would have 
been the-effect on Western civilization — 
to what extent the current of modern 
thought would have been deflected, and 
the tide of modern progress stayed — had 
Italy, as for a time seemed not improba- 
ble, been overrun and occupied like Sicily, 
by the victorious Saracen hordes. 

What manner of renaissance should we 
have had if Mahometanism, not Chris 
tianity, had been its informing spirit — if 
the Arab, instead of the Latin race, had 
guided its earliest footsteps —if the sub- 
tler but narrower genius of the East had 
supplanted the broader, more genial, and 
more universal Italian intellect, in presid- 
ing over that new birth of human thought ? 
Would Christian art have been stifled ere 
it struggled into life, or would the germ 
from which it grew, taking root else- 
where, have given us perhaps a German 
Raphael, or a Scandinavian Michael An- 
gelo? How would have fared the buried 
relics of pagan art, disinterred by a people 
whose religion enjoined their destruction? 
Where would the ancient manuscripts 
brought to light by the agents of the Ital- 
ian courts, in every remote corner of Eu- 
rope, have found their eager commentators 
and jealous guardians, with a Saracen 
emir ruling Florence instead of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, and an African sultan in- 
stalled at Rome in the chair of Leo the 
Tenth? 

The answer to these, and many similar 
questions, may perhaps be sought in the 
history of a country analogous to Italy in 
position, in climate, and in race. Spain 
shook off the yoke, and trampled out 
the religion of her Arab conquerors, 
but failed to rid herself of the effects of 
their dominion; nor could all the culture 
of her Castilian kings, or all the wealth and 
prestige of her Western conquests ever 
raise her inhabitants to the level of adja- 
cent peoples. The dark taint of Berb, or 


* Storia dei Musulmani in Sicilia. Per MicueLe 
Amari. Florence: 1858. 
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Moorish, blood long lingered, and lingers 
even yet among the Iberian Celts, as it 
does among the Italian Greeks of Sicily, 
and the island and the peninsula which lie 
nearest to the great equatorial continent, 
still form a connecting link between Afri- 
can barbarism and European civilization. 

The land below the Alps seems to our 
modern eyes an inalienable appanage of 
the Caucasian race, but in the earlier cen- 
turies of Christianity its ultimate fate was 
still in the balance ; and there was no visible 
reason why the successive surges of white 
conquest, which had swept over it, might 
not in their turn have been submerged 
and overwhelmed by one final surge of 
black conquest. At one time, indeed, two 
such dark waves flowing from opposite 
directions, had nearly met and closed over 
the cradle of European civilization; and a 
very slight further impulse, on one side 
or the other, would have enabled the 
two great Mussulman dynasties of the 
West to join hands over the trampled soil 
of Italy, and make the Mediterranean an 
African lake. The Moors of Spain, estab- 
lished at Frassineto, had then thrown 
themselves across the south of France 
into the mountains of Savoy, whence, for 
nearly a century —from 889 to 955 — 
they desolated the valleys of Piedmont 
and commanded the passes of the Alps, 
while the Moors of Africa were able during 
the same epoch, in 934 and 935, to attack 
Genoa, pillage the Riviera di Levante, and 
return home laden with booty and prison- 
ers increased by a successful raid on Sar- 
dinia. But these chance and aimless 
currents of invasion, guided by no common 
purpose, and wanting the master influence 
of a single will to bind together their scat- 
tered forces, ebbed as they had flowed, 
leaving indeed a temporary track of devas- 
tation, but no permanent change in the 
landmarks of history. 

The hordes of fanatics launched from 
the heart of Arabia like volcanic matter 
from a vast crater, only retained their con- 
quering power during the first white-hot 
fervor of their new faith. When that pris- 
tine energy subsided they remained like 
the spent lava torrent, an inert mass of 
decomposing elements, unless where sec- 
ondary eruptions of religious excitement 
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.fused them into fresh incandescence, and 
sped them on a fresh career of destruc- 
tion. Such an impulse was found in the 
mystic doctrines of the Shiita, or Shia, 
supporters of the succession of Ali, a sect 
of Persian origin, organized with rights of 
initiation like a secret society, by a sort 
of Eastern Cagliostro known as the Kad- 
dah, and headed by a mysterious grand 
master or hidden pontiff, whose name was 
never revealed to the vulgar. Its apostle 
in the West, Abu-Abd-allah, selected the 
highlands of Barbary as his theatre of 
operations, and labored there for years 
with such secrecy and success that he 
burst upon Africa like a thunderbolt, 
when issuing from the mountains in 801, 
at the head of the warlike tribe of Kotama, 
an armed and organized nation three hun- 
dred thousand strong; he took the field 
with strange emblems and ensigns never 
seen before, and overthrew. the reigning 
Aghlabite dynasty to the rallying cry, “ To 
horse, cavaliers of God!” 

And such another revival restored to 
reformed Islam its first conquering fury, 
when the tenets of a solitary dervish on 
an island of the Senegal, after smoulder- 
ing for years in the bosoms of a few sec- 
taries, suddenly blazed into life among the 
rude shepherds of the Sahara, and borne 
by them in their migrations in search of 
food to the slopes of Atlas and the Pillars 
of Hercules, soon spread from the desert 
to the Mediterranean, and from the shores 
of the Atlantic to the Bay of Algiers. The 
morébit, as they called themselves in 
honor of their founder, from the Arabic 
ribdt,a recluse (whence maradut) found- 
ed in 1062 the present city of Morocco, 
and crossing the Straits of Gibraltar, as 
the allies of their co-religionists, made the 
Spanish form of their name, A/moravids, 
formidable throughout -the peninsula. 
Having defeated the Christian army under 
Alphonso of Castile at Talavera, in 1086, 
they quickly absorbed all Arab sovereignty 
in the provinces they had come to defend, 
and establishing a branch of their dynasty 
in the Balearic Islands, became a terrible 
scourge to the commerce of the Mediter- 
ranean. Before their leader’s death he 
was panegyrized in nineteen hundred ca- 
thedral mosques as the most powerful of 
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living Mahometan princes, but like all 
previous hosts of Mussulman invaders, 
his followers too lost their momentum as 
the first glow of fanaticism subsided, and 
their power died away, as it had blazed 
out, with the rapidity of a shooting star. 
Islam, however, never brought this liv- 
ing fire of earlier zeal to the shores of 
Italy, where there was no force to meet 
it of vitality comparable to its own. There 
its incessant but desultory attacks resem- 
bled rather predatory raids than onsets of 
invasion, and had no abiding effect on the 
history of the country, though they prob- 
ably had in modifying the character of 
part of its population. In the southern 
half of the peninsula there was scarcely 
a place of importance that was not in their 
hands during some part of the ninth and 
tenth centuries. The green flag waved 
over the Ionian sea from the walls. of 
Tdranto; on both sides of the blue straits, 
from the mosques of Messina and Reggio, 
the muezzin called the faithful to prayer 
in the name of the prophet; the emir of 
Sicily exacted tribute from Byzantium as 
the ransom of Calabria, burning Brindisi 
and desolating the province if it remained 
unpaid ; the sultan of Bari lay in wait for 
the commerce of the Adriatic, and rav- 
aged its shores to within sight of the bell 
tower of St. Mark’s; the savage armies 
entrenched on the Garigliano, and en- 
camped in the amphitheatre of Capua, had 
the country between them at their mercy, 
and wasted the Campagna to the very 
gates of Rome. Nay, Rome itself was 
not safe from their assaults, and saw the 
victorious infidels, in 846, defy the capital 
of Christendom from amid the blazing 
ruins of the Basilicas of the Apostles, 
then outside the walls. Salerno, beseiged 
for a year, from 871 to 872, was only 
saved, when reduced to the last extremity 
of hunger, by the united arms of the em- 
pire and the papacy. The great monas- 
tery of San Vincenzo in Volturno, was 
pillaged and burned after a stout resist- 
ance in 882; the still more famous one 
of Monte Cassino in the following year; 
the castle of Cape Misenum, near Naples, 
and the entrenched camp of Agropoli, in 
the mountains behind Pzstum, were Sar- 
acen strongholds; the settlement on the 
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Garigliano resembled an African town; 
and from it plundering parties went out in 
all directions, while an auxiliary colony, 
established at Narni, held the passes of 
the Apennines, to rob or put to ransom 
pilgrims on their way to Rome. 

Nor did the swarthy adventurers always 
come as enemies ; the republics of Naples 
and Gaeta favored and harbored them, 
while they were constantly called in as 
auxiliaries on one side or the other by the 
Longobard princes of south Italy in their 
incessant petty wars, generally to be be- 
trayed by their allies, and fall a victim to 
the united arms of both parties on the 
conclusion of peace. Thus, Athanasius, 
Bishop of Naples, sent to Sicily in 881 for 
a strong body of Saracen soldiers, and en- 
camped them on the western slopes of Ve- 
suvius, under a leader named Sichaimo 
or Soheim. Their contract seems to have 
included full license of rapine in all the 
neighboring country, for they carried off 
to their camp all they could lay hands 
on, particularly arms, horses, and women. 
Their memory was long perpetuated in 
the popular distich,— 


Quattro sono i luoghi della Saracina, 
Portici, Cremano, la Torre, e Resina. 


When, however, the pope, John the Eighth, 
fearing the incursions of such formidable 
neighbors into his own territory, remon- 
strated with the bishop, he treacherously 
consented to abandon them to their ene- 
mies ; and attacked by the combined forces 
of Capua, Salerno, and other cities, they 
were driven, after a vigorous defence, into 
the mountains of Pzstum, where they re- 
mained unmolested. From those days 
until the present the followers of the proph- 
et have had little cause to admire the supe- 
rior good faith of Christians. 

Fortunately for Italy, the scattered bands 
of freebooters to whom she was an easy 
prey, were as disunited as her own inhab- 
itants. Acting under independent leaders, 
and acknowledging no central authority, 
their utmost aim in capturing a city was to 
have a convenient haven of refuge for their 
pirate squadrons, or base of operations for 
their predatory hordes —the highest ob- 
ject of their ambition rather store of rich 
booty to barter in the marts of Sicily, or 





gangs of captive Christians to sell in the 
ports of Africa, than extension of national 
territory or increase of national impor- 
tance. 

Only once in the history of Arab con- 
quest did it seem possible that it might 
permanently extend its dominions beyond 
the Faro, when for the first and last time 
an African prince landed in Italy with the 
definite plan of subduing it to Islam, and 
bore the standard of the prophet across 
the Straits of Messina with the declared 
purpose of fighting his way to Mecca by 
way of Rome and Constantinople. There 
was no insuperable obstacle in his path, 
nor any force below the Alps capable of 


‘withstanding the fierce soldiers of the 


prophet, fired with a fresh inspiration of 
fanatic zeal, and led to victory by an able 
and ardent chief. The native population, 
debased by the crushing tyranny of the 
Roman empire, and ground into further 
disorganization by successive shocks of 
foreign invasion, was without national 
spirit as without social cohesion; their 
rulers, the Longobard counts and dukes, 
though perpetually at war amongst them- 
selves, seemed incapable of facing an in- 
vading army; the nerveless grasp of the 
Empire of the East was fast slipping from 
its Italian provinces, and Byzantium itself 
was at that very moment seriously threat- 
ened by another Mussulman leader, as 
Leo, the renegade of Tripoli, had already 
collected in the ports of Egypt and Syria, 
the naval force with which, two years later, 
in 904, he took and burned Thessalonica. 
The moral force wielded by the papacy 
was powerless against an infidel tyrant, 
who would ask no investiture from the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter for the dominions won 
for him by the sword of Islam; the West- 
ern Empire, without naval forces, could ill 
contend with a power in command of the 
Mediterranean ; and to complete the anar- 
chy and prostration which prevailed from 
the Alps to the Gulf of T4ranto, the Hun- 
garians were at that moment descending 
like a smarm of locusts upon Lombardy. 
The event which to all outward seeming 
could alone save Christendom, was the one 
which actually occurred, — the death — 
miraculous according to Italian tradition, 
and which even a less believing generation 
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may call providential —of the man who 
was at the moment the incarnation of the 
power of Islam, and the impending scourge 
of Europe. 

Ibrahim-ibu-Ahmed, the terrible Bra- 
chimo Affricano of the Italians, stricken 
down like Alaric, in the prime of his vigor 
and the zenith of his power before the 
walls of the same Calabrian stronghold, 
left no successor to his schemes of con- 
quest; and the projected empire whose 
sceptre slipped from his dying grasp at 
Cosenza, was lost forever to the future of 
his race. 

What that empire would have been, and 
what the fate of Christendom in the hands 
of such a conqueror, we can best imagine 
by a glance at his previous career — per- 
haps the most atrocious recorded in history. 
The world indeed scarcely knew what ex- 
cesses human nature was capable of, or at 
what monstrous perversion it might arrive, 
until it saw the corrupt civilization of Ma- 
hometanism grafted on the innate ferocity 
of the race of Ham, and the artificial vices 
of an Eastern satrap united, in the person 
of this prince, to the savage blood-fury of 
a king of Ashantee. The Arab chroni- 
clers, not easily moved to surprise or hor- 
ror by the deeds they narrate, are driven 
in his case to psychological speculations 


more in harmony with modern taste, to 
account for his sanguinary eccentricities ; 
ascribing them to a dark and dreadful mel- 
ancholy incident to the atrabilious temper- 


ament. Born in the middle of the ninth 
century, he was twenty-five years of age, 
when, on the death of his brother in 875, 
he treacherously supplanted the boy neph- 
ew, whose rights he had sworn to main- 
tain. The throne gained by crime, he 
nevertheless filled in the beginning with 
honor and decorum, nor did the first six 
ears of his reign give any indication save 
in one perfidious massacre, of the horrors 
that were to follow. They were marked 
rather by works of public utility ; the erec- 
tion of a great mosque at Tunis, the addi- 
tion to that of Kairewan of a cupola 
supported by thirty-two marble columns ; 
the enclosure of Susa within walls of de- 
fence, and the establishment of a system 
of beacons, which, by a varying number 
of lights repeated from point to point, 
flashed intelligence along the coast of Af- 
rica, from Ceuta to the delta of the Nile. 
The tyrant, meantime, took measures to 
strengthen himself against rebellion, erect- 
ing outside the walls of his capital a strong 
citadel, which he called Abu-’l-Feth, Fa- 
ther of Victory, and substituting for the 
free body-guard — whose mutiny he had 
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quelled by extermination—a standing 
army of from three to five thousand negro 
and Serb or Croat slaves — savages of 
the torrid zone and northern barbarians, 
eager, like half-tamed bloodhounds, to 
avenge on humanity at large their enforced 
subjection to a master’s will. 

These undertakings drained the treas- 
ury, and to replenish it he debased the 
currency, and imposed additional taxes — 
measures of oppression which led to sedi- 
tious risings on the part of his people. 
His sanguinary propensities seem to have 
hitherto lain dormant, but opposition now 
roused the slumbering tiger within him; 
rebellion was stamped out in blood, and 
Tunis and Kairewin saw wagon-loads of 
corpses paraded through their streets, and 
trophies of human remains suspended to 
their gates. His rage for carnage grew 
with indulgence, and the chroniclers re- 
mark that his humor became every year 
more terrible. One of his many crimes — 
the treacherous massacre of the Arabs of 
Belezma — prepared the way for the over- 
throw of his dynasty. The extermination 
of this tribe, whom he had lured into his 
power by promises of pardon, removed a 
barrier from the path of the Kotéima Ber- 
bers, their hereditary foes; and these 
fierce followers of the Shiita —the moun- 
tain chivalry of Barbary —the_ terrible 
“cavaliers of Allah” —marched unop- 
posed to the coast and dethroned the house 
of Aghlab in the person of Ibrahim’s 
grandson, the parricide Ziadet-Allah. 

Jews and Christians were compelled by 
his orders to have the figure of an ape and 
hog respectively painted on their doors, 
and to wear on their shoulders a white 
cloth with the same distinguishing badges 
of their creeds. 

Mahometan sectaries fared even worse 
at the hands of the orthodox tyrant. A 
doctor of the conquered tribe of Neffisa 
having boldly declared that his country- 
men held the Kharegite doctrines denying 
the sanctity of Ali, he butchered the three 
hundred prisoners surviving with his own 
hands, piously returning thanks for having 
already extirpated the rest of their stock. 
Their hearts, which he had scientifically 
transfixed with his spear, were torn from 
their bodies and suspended to the gates 
of Tunis. 

His domestic massacres were not less 
numerous or frequent than those which 
had religion or public order as their pre- 
text. Chamberlains, courtiers, and guards 
were put to death for a suspicion or a ca- 
price; his palace was a human slaughter- 
house, and no life within its precincts was 
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for a moment safe from his rage, save that 
of Sida, his mother. His unfailing regard 
for her was the one trace of natural feel- 
ing in his breast, but with this exception 
nothing in humanity was sacred to him. 
Sex and kindred, age and infancy, were 
alike to his indiscriminate ferocity, or 
rather it raged more furiously where the 
ordinary dictates of nature would have 
stayed its frenzy, seeming to seek in those 
nearest to him in blood its more especial 
objects, and in women its choicest victims. 
One of his sons and eight brothers, be- 
headed in his presence, paid the penalty 
of standing too near the throne, and its 
heir, Abdallah — brave, loyal, and blame- 
less — never felt his neck a moment safe 
from the scimitar of the executioner. No 
daughter born to him was allowed to live; 
and though Sida contrived to save and 
rear fourteen of the condemned infants 
from the unnatural decree, she only de- 
ferred its execution. With the mistaken 
idea that the sight of his offspring would 
soften his implacable determination, she 
presented them to him when nearly grown 
up, but though he dissembled his grim 
resolve under an appearance of amiable 
satisfaction, he only waited for her depart- 
ure to order the executioner to bring him, 
without delay, the heads of her protégées. 

Superstition added its contingent to the 
long roll of Ibrahim’s victims, for the pre- 
diction of his astrologers that he should 
be slain by a little one — fulfilled in a cer- 
tain ambiguous sense by his death in the 
infancy of the century, in the year 902 — 
bore for him a more obvious significance, 
and directed his cruel suspicion to seek 
the predestined assassin among the boy- 
pages of his court. Those who showed 
particular promise of youthful daring 
were first made away with, the survivors 
then despatched, lest they should avenge 
them, and their places supplied by negro 
youths who quickly shared the same fate. 
A rumored plot in the palace, caused on 
one occasion the massacre of three hun- 
dred guards; on another, all the attend- 
ants were butchered e# masse, lest one, 
unfortunate enough to have picked up a 
handkerchief with which the tyrant had 
wiped his lips after secretly drinking wine, 
should survive to tell the tale, and con- 
vict him of a breach of the Mahometan 
law. So each fresh murder brought sev- 
eral others in its train, tyranny engendered 
Suspicion, suspicion was acted out in 
massacre, and the terrible cycle of crime 
went on repeating and renewing itself in 
an ever-widening orbit of destruction. 

A dark and morbid desire to profane and 
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scrutinize the very sources of life, was 
part of the sanguinary frenzy of this human 
tiger — indeed all deliberate cruelty, ana- 
lyzed as an independent passion, will be 
ound to spring from an evil physiological 
curiosity, lurking in the secret depths of 
our nature. Thus, as he himself declared, 
the desire to discover the spirit that had 
defied him, drove him to tear out and 
anatomize the yet quivering hearts of his 
victims, pursuing the hated principle of 
life to its inmost stronghold, and slaking 
his rabid thirst for human blood at the 
fountain-head. Such excesses of ferocity 
seem rather to belong to some African 
Moloch — some dreadful imaginary demon 
of carnage — than toa being with the at- 
tributes of ordinary humanity; but they 
are recorded by too many independent 
authorities, and affirmed by too much 
weight of corroborative evidence to be re- 
jected as fables or discredited as exagger- 
ations. They lasted for twenty-seven 
years of triumphant tyranny, but the com- 
plaints of Ibrahim’s subjects at last 
reached the ears of his nominal suzerain, 
the caliph of Bagdad, who sent him a de- 
spatch, requiring his immediate abdication 
in favor of his son Abdallah. And now 
comes the strangest part of this strange 
drama, for the haughty tyrant yielded un- 
ualified obedience to the mandate of his 
istant superior, although his chagrin on 
its receipt brought on a severe attack of 
jaundice. The most probable conjecture 
of historians to account for his submission 
is that it was due to the critical position of 
his own dominions, then menaced by the 
rapidly advancing followers of the Shiita, 
inflamed with zeal for their newly adopted 
creed, and marching from the mountains 
with the irresistible momentum of its first 
fanaticism. Inany case the fierce African 
potentate offers the spectacle of a conver- 
sion as strange as any narrated in history, 
whether we ascribe it to policy, hypocrisy, 
or a genuine, though perverted, impulse of 
repentance. 
Summoning Abdallah from Sicily to as 
sume the reins of government in his stead, 
he exercised his last acts of sovereignty in 
reversing his previous abuses of power. 
He abolished the taxes, threw open the 
jails, reformed the laws, and gave large 
sums in charity from his private coffers. 
Calling the date of his abdication — 902 of 
our era, 289 of the A°gira—the Year of 
Justice, he whose crimes had procured for 
him, even among African tyrants, the dis- 
tinctive appellation of the Impious, clad 
himself in haircloth, girt his loins with a 
rope, proclaimed the holy war in the 
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guise of a humble penitent, and vowed a 
pilgrimage to Mecca through seas of infi- 
del blood. 

His first enterprise was directed to the 
extirpation of the Christians of Sicily. 
They still retained possession of the Val 
Demona, and the country round Messina 
and Syracuse, in a state of quasi-indepen- 
dence, though tributary to, and liable to 
incursions from, the Mussulman conquer- 
ors; who on their side of the island, were 
divided by diversity of origin into two hos- 
tile camps, the tribes of Arab and Persian 
lineage settled in and about Palermo, being 
perpetually at war with the native African 
colonists of the district of Girgenti. The 
Palermitans under a Persian leader named 
Rakamariweih, had for four years been in 
arms against the mother country, and Ab- 
dallah, when unexpectedly summoned to 
change places with his father, was engaged 
in a successful campaign against them, in 
alliance with their hereditary foes, the 
Berbers of Girgenti. He had not only 
taken Palermo after three pitched battles, 
in which the flower of its population per- 
ished, but had defeated the Byzantine 
army on the mainland, and sacked Reggio, 
where his clemency to the vanquished had 
excited his father’s indignation. No such 
gentle treatment had the Christians of 
Calabria and Syracuse to expect from the 
fierce penitent, who now came to his island 
dominions in the full exercise there of the 
sovereignty abdicated on the continent of 
Africa. 

Palermo, girt with suburbs so extensive 
as to number two hundred mosques with- 
out the walls, and dominated in the centre 
by the oval citadel known as the Cassaro, 
was in those days as great a cosmopolitan 
centre as Constantinople in our own; and 
its population, in the emphatic words of 
the monk Theodosius, included represen- 
tatives of the Saracenic brood, gathered 
from the four cardinal points of the com- 
pass. There Greeks and Lombards chaf- 
fered over their wares with Jews and Per- 
sians; Arabs and Berbers jostled Tartars 
and negroes on the crowded quays; 
beards and hair of every cut and color, 
every cast of features and tone of com- 
plexion contrasted sharply in the liquid 
shadow of the narrow streets ; the flowing 
robe and majestic turban of the Oriental, 
the scanty garments of the tropical savage, 
the rude furs of the northern barbarian, 
mingled in picturesque confusion under 
the amber Sicilian sunlight; in short, all 
varieties of race and costume included in 
the vast dominions of the Mussulman em- 
pire seemed to have sent typical specimens 





to the City of the Golden Shell.* Such 
was the motley population among which 
Ibrahim came to recruit volunteers for the 
holy war, and raise the standard of the 
prophet to the cry of “ Death to the unbe- 
lievers !” 

He moved thence against Taormina, the 
central stronghold of Christianity in the 
island, held . its choicest champions, 
reinforced by a Byzantine garrison, and 
excited to resistance by the preaching of 
Sant’ Elia, the aged saint and prophet of 
Castrogiovanni, who, like a Sicilian Savo- 
narola, exhorted the inhabitants to penance 
and prayer, foretelling the destruction im- 
pending over the city, and the approach- 
ing triumph of the terrible Brachimo. His 
sinister predictions were but too quickly 
and fatally realized. Ibrahim’s Sos of 
bravery and fanaticism secured the victory 
to his followers in a great battle outside 
the walls, and his infernal genius contrived 
to surprise his enemies even within the 
impregnable fortifications where they 
thought themselves secure. Urging his 
negro guards up the precipitous rock on a 
side deemed impracticable, he launched 
them among the bewildered garrison to 
the terrible cry of “Akbar Allah,” the 
knell of the hapless Christians. Mercy 
to the vanquished was no part of the 
sanctity aimed at by the warrior penitent 
of Islam, and a terrible scene’ of indis- 
criminate carnage followed; the city was 
burned, and all the inhabitants who failed 
to make their escape were ruthlessly put 
to the sword without regard to age, sex, 
or condition. Amongst the prisoners 
taken was the aged bishop, Procopius, 
and his venerable aspect seems to have 
inspired some pity in the inhuman breast 
of the victor, who offered not only to 
spare his grey hairs if he consented to 
abjure his faith, but to raise him to such 
a position that he should be second only 
to himself in Sicily. Procopius only re- 
plied with a smile. 

“Why do you smile?” exclaimed the 
fierce Mussulman; “do you not know 
who speaks to you?” “The demon, by 
your lips,” was the undaunted answer of 
the captive, “wherefore I smile at his 
suggestions.” The infuriated tyrant not 
only ordered his instant execution, but had 
his heart torn out “that he might seek in 
it the secret of the proud soul that had de- 
fied him;” and, according to the chroni- 
cler, he went so far as actually to devour 
it in his unnatural frenzy. The fellow- 


_* Amari, Storia dei Musulmani in Sicilia, vol. 
ii., p. 32. 
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jrisoners of Procopius, whom he had ex- 
forted to constancy with his last breath, 
were then despatched, their remains thrown 
in a pile on those of the martyred bishop, 
and the whole set fire to, “ that men might 
know,” as Ibrahim said, “ the fate in store 
for those who dared to resist him.” 

Sicily being now at his mercy, he crossed 
to the mainland, where Abdallah’s victo- 
ries had already broken the power of 
Byzantium, and, marching unopposed 
through Calabria, reached Cosenza, which 
he prepared to besiege indue form, In 
addition to the Byzantine theme of Longo- 
bardia, corresponding to the Calabrias and 
Basilicata, south Italy was then divided 
into six hostile states: the Longobard 
principalities of Benevento, Capua, and 
Salerno, the republics of Naples, Amalfi, 
and Gaeta. All were eres | terrified at 
the approach of the formidable Brachimo, 
and the neighboring towns despatched 
envoys to his camp to make their submis- 
sion and beg for terms of peace. He 
sent them back with the eK answer, 
“that Italy was his own, and he would 
deal with the inhabitants according to his 
pleasure; that the Greek and Frankish 
petty tyrants might equally despair of re- 
sisting his power; that the city of the old 
man Peter might first expect his onset, 
and that then would come the hour of 
Constantinople.” 

On receipt of this menace the cities be- 
gan to provision and fortify in haste, 
while the inhabitants of the rural dis- 
tricts flocked into them for refuge. The 
magnates of Naples, sitting in council 
under the presidency of Stephen, the 
bishop, and Gregory, the consul, decided to 
raze to the ground the Lucullan castle on 
Cape Misenum; “the villa first built by 
Marius, then bought and beautified by 
Lucullus ; the scene of domestic crime and 
unblushing depravity in the hands of the 
earlier Caesars, and of the inglorious exile 
of the last of their line (Augustulus lived 
there as the pensioner of Odoacer, A.D. 
479); transformed in 496 into a monastery 
and monument to San Severino; and ‘in 
846 into a fortress occupied by the Mus- 
sulmans of Sicily; its walls were a chrono- 
logical table of the revolutions of Italian 
society during nine centuries.” * 

For five days the Neapolitans labored 
at the destruction of this monument of 
antiquity, and brought thence the relics of 
the saint in solemn procession to Naples, 
where they were deposited in the monas- 


.* Amari. Storia dei Musulmani in Sicilia, vol. 
ley P. go. 





tery which still bears. his name, _ The 
hymns were chanted in Greek and Latin, 
both languages being then spoken indif- 
ferently by the people. The universal 
panic culminated when.a portentous rain 
of stars towards the end of October 
seemed a menace from the sky of some 
dire calamity; but the omen was viewed 
differently, and was interpreted to herald 
the overthrow of the invader, as soon as 
it was reported that San Severino appear- 
ing in a vision toa child had bidden him 
reassure the Neapolitans with the promise 
of his advocacy in heaven. The Arab 
chroniclers record that that year (g02 A.D. 
was Called the Year of the Stars, and ad 
that it had thus received three names, since 
Ibrahim had entitled it the Year of Jus- 
tice, and others the Year of Tyranny. 
The faithful followers of the prophet had, 
however, no reason to look with apprehen- 
sion on the blazing meteors, since the 
Koran teaches that they are nothing but 
curious demons hurled down by the an- 
gels for listening too closely at the gates 
of Heaven. 

Yet simultanously with that portent in 
the skies, Azrael, the smiter of the strong, 
had entered the Mussulman camp; the 
siege of Cosenza languished, for the tyrant 
whose fierce purpose and adamantine will 
alone welded together the discordant ele- 
ments of his unwieldy host, was stricken 
with mortal disease, and the fermenting 
hates and jealousies of his followers were 
only waiting for his last breath to break 
into open dissension. The actual manner 
of his death is variously told by Italian 
legend, some versions ascribing it to an ap- 
parition of St. Peter, some to the prayers 
of Sant’ Elia, and others to the direct 
vengeance of Heaven itself in the shape 
of a thunderbolt. 

His worthless grandson, Ziadet-Allah, 
had no. control over the mutinous host, 
whom he led back to Sicily without de- 
lay, transporting thither also the remains 
of the deceased tyrant. Authorities are 
divided as to their final resting-place, and 
none knows to-day which continent is _pol- 
luted by their touch. His tyranny of 
twenty-seven years had been followed by 
but seven months of penance, when his 
death, at fifty-three years of age, so unex- 
pectedly cut short the career of conquest 
on which, to all human forecast, he seemed 
but entering; liberating Italy from the 
greatest danger to which she has been ex- 
posed during our era, and averting from 
her forever the threatened ruin of perma- 
nent African dominion. 

It is indeed true that for yet a century 
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and a half desultory eddies of Mussulman 
invasion ebbed and flowed over her south- 
ern provinces ; but the maritime republics 
were already gathering strength to stem 
their progress, even before the fair-haired 
northern warriors appeared upon the 
scene, like demigods among the races of 
fallen humanity, to hurl back forever the 
dark tide that had so long threatened the 
shores of Europe. The new champions 
of the cross, come of a race fresh from 
Scandinavian fiords and forests, and but 
recently converted to Christianity from the 
worship of Thor and Odin, brought the 
vigorous vitality of their northern blood, 
and the first fervor of a purer faith, to 
overthrow by the mere impact of their 
touch the hectic civilization of the East and 
the spent fury of Mahometan fanaticism. 
The record of their conquest reads more 
like an heroic poem than a sober page of 
history, and we should doubt the veracity 
of its chroniclers were not the bare out- 
line of its manifest results as wonderful 
as any of its romantic episodes. A little 
band of warriors cast away upon a foreign 
shore, who become within a few years one 
of the leading powers of Europe, sought as 
allies by both empires, courted by princes 
and pontiffs, and dreaded by the followers 
of the prophet from the Atlantic to the 


Egean —their story is surely as wonder- 
ful as that of any paladins of romance. 
But while they overthrew Mussulman 
rule in tho Two Sicilies, they could not so 
easily obliterate the traces of Mussulman 


colonization. The manners and morals of 
the conquerors were first modified by its 
influence ; those of the ruling family so 
notoriously so, that the descendants of the 
ious house of Hauteville were renegades 
in all but name, and the second Roger and 
the second Frederick kept court at Paler- 
mo more in the style of Eastern sultans 
than of Christian princes. Mere local 
corruption of manners, however, intro- 
duced by a luxurious court, passed away 
with the foreign dynasty; while the effect 
of a strong infusion of African blood 
among all classes of the native population 
is still perceptible after the lapse of six 
centuries; and no one can estimate the 
difficulties of the present Italian govern- 
ment in ruling its southern provinces who 
does not take into account the survival of 
the Saracen element among their inhabi- 
tants. This persistence of race in Italy, 
where the boundary of a commune some- 
times has been for centuries a line of de- 
marcation between two hostile states, and 
a few miles of water channel still form an 
impassable barrier to hereditary traits of 
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feature and costume — where a dialect of 
Greek lingers still among the mountains of 
Calabria, and a dialect of Arabic is the 
common language of Sieily — must always 
be a problem to Anglo-Saxons, whose 
mother country has blent so many discord- 
ant elements into one homogeneous whole. 
The most superficial observer, however, 
cannot but conjecture the terracotta-tinted 
skin, the lizard-like rapidity of glance and 
gesture, and the mobile irregularity of 
eature common to the natives of Sicily and 
Calabria to be inherited from other ances- 
tors than those of the more sedate and 
lighter-complexioned Roman or Tuscan, 
while a more intimate knowledge of the 
people only brings to light a still greater 
difference in their morals and modes of 
thought. 

The condition of Sicily is notorious ; but 
while Liberals and reactionaries dispute 
over the share of their respective parties in 
causing it, they do not care to trace its 
origin further back, and connect it with the 
history of the remote past. Yet it is a 
striking fact that the ancient geographical 
distribution of Saracens and Sicilians still 
influences the comparative degree of pub- 
lic safety in the island, and that tracing on 
a map the territory where violence and 
anarchy at present reign supreme, we 
accurately define the zone where Chris- 
tianity was almost extirpated “under the 
rule of the Moslem, where Mahometanism 
triumphant struck its roots deepest, and 
— found its last refuge in the 
and. 

It is at least a coincidence that the coun- 
try round Palermo, Girgenti, and Trapani, 
known to-day as the disturbed provinces, 
was described in the thirteenth century as 
the Saracen march. There in the wild 
borderland, where the war of race was 
fought to the bitter end, the dim tradition 
of violence still survives under other 
forms, and adapts itself to altered circum- 
stances. There the Mahometan settlers, 
again and again expelled from their home- 
steads, harassed and’ plundered the new 
occupants from their retreats in the moun- 
tains; and there the modern brigands, 
lording it over the land as if they felt 
themselves its lawful proprietors, still levy 
fine and blackmail as the ransom of its 
possession by others. There the Sara- 
cens, driven from their capital by religious 
persecution, organized themselves in the 
wilderness as bands of outlaws, a 
their hereditary classification as Ara 
tribes ; and there, in Palermo and its dis- 
trict, the names of those very tribes, im- 
ported by the aristocracy of the desert 
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from the Land of Yemen, survive in the 
nomenclature of the criminal associations 
to this day. These fugitives, finally 
starved into submission and deported by 
Frederick the Second, formed the great 
military. settlement of Lucera in Apulia, 
and colonized great part of the Calabrias, 
where the conquerors of Sicily, exiled by 
the grandson of Barbarossa, have left their 
wild blood and long inheritance of vee 
to filter through many a generation an 
break out in many a form of crime. 

Amari’s description of the depredations 
systematically committed by the despoiled 
and outlawed Palermitans in the thirteenth 
century, might almost pass for an extract 
from the Italian papers in our own day; 
and the capture by the Saracens in 1221 of 
Orso, Bishop of Girgenti, who ransomed 
himself for a large sum of money, after 
fourteen months’ captivity, differs little 
from the case of the English banker kid- 
napped by Leone’s band in the autumn of 
1876. Nay, to go even further back, we 
might, with little alteration, make the ac- 
count given by Ibu-Haukal, an Arabian 
traveller, of the 7264¢ of Palermo in 972, 
serve to describe the haunts of the Mafia 
of Palermo in 1877. The rzbé¢ were bar- 
racks for volunteers, who, kept in the fron- 
tier towns at the public expense in readi- 
ness to repel invasion, formed a sort of 
Mahometan militia; and degenerating with 
the degeneracy of Islam, became a public 
evil instead of a public safeguard. Re- 
taining nothing of the zealot save his dis- 
regard of human life, and nothing of the 
soldier save his contempt for all peaceful 
avocations, every form of depravity and 
crime found in them instruments ready 
made to its hand. The swaggering cut- 
throats who lord it in the streets of the 
Sicilian capital to the present hour, dis- 
daining every trade save that of violence 
and bloodshed, have faithfully preserved 
the characteristics of their Saracen. proto- 
types. 

In Sicily, however, a fortuitous concur- 
rence of circumstances might possibly 
have caused a single though startling coin- 
cidence; that between the boundary line 
separating conquerors and conquered six 
centuries ago, and the frontier of order 
dividing comparative tranquillity from open 
violence to-day. But on the Italian main- 
land, where we can invariably connect iso- 
lated Saracen colonization with localized 
modern brigandage, and track it from point 
to point by the moral taint it has left in the 
population, we are forced to ask ourselves 
if the recurring association can be due to 
mere chance? The great Saracen settle 





ment of the Garigliano— the plagué spot 
of central Italy — has transmitted its in- 
heritance of violence to Fondiand Itri, the 
robbers’ nests of the Neapolitan frontier. 
Round the former of these roved Marco 
Sciarra, the courteous bandit of the six- 
teenth century, immortalized by his mes- 
sage to Tasso, while the latter is distin- 
guished as the birthplace of the still more 
famous hero, Michele Pezza, known to 
opera-goers as Fra Diavolo. Bovino, on 
the edge of the great table-land of Apulia, 
enjoys the reputation of being the greatest 
brigand nursery in that part of Italy, and a 
— at the map shows its proximity to 

ucera, where Frederick the Second estab- 
lished his swarthy chivalry in 1239. So 
tender was he of their religious susceptibili- 
ties, that Christian worship was prohibited 
within the walls of the Saracen sanctuary, 
and the fierce warriors, when expelled from 
their stronghold thirty years later, must 
have carried with them to the neighboring 
mountains a bitter sense of wrong, an 
undying enmity to civil order. A band of 
turbaned marauders occupied at Agropoli, 
in the mountains of Pzstum, the very 
haunts of the brigands who still hold at 
their discretion the province of Salerno, 
while the whole population of Calabria, 
which, from the deportation of exiles 
across the straits became assimilated to 
that of Sicily under the Normans, may for 
irreclaimable violence and savagery be 
classed with that of Sicily to-day. 

The trade in human flesh and blood 
seems to spring from some instinct inhe- 
rent in the African race, like that of the 
predatory black ants, whose expeditions 
are always directed to the capture of pris- 
oners of a different species. White cap- 
tives, either to put to ransom or sell as 
slaves, were the choicest booty of the Sar- 
acen pirates ‘of the Mediterranean; the 
slave trade is still the main obstacle to civ- 
ilization throughout Africa; and the same 
a eg modified by circumstances, 

reaks out in the favorite practice of the 
Italian brigands of kidnapping to exact 
ransom. That itis no modern invention 
is shown by the instance above quoted — 
no doubt one of many — of its practice by 
the Sicilian Saracens as far back as the 
thirteenth century. 

The hereditary or traditional character 
of brigandage is indicated by its localiza- 
tion for each band, while its component 
members are always changing, is yet per- 
petuated in its own district with a myste- 
rious persistency, like some indigenous 
product of the soil. Its vague and unde- 
fined identity endures from generation to 
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generation, outlasting dynasties and sur- 
viving revolutions; so that we find the 
jar. | banditti of Fondi and Itri repre- 
sented in Tasso’s time by Marco Sciarra, 
and nearer to our own by Fra Diavolo. 
The territory of these outlaws is as defi- 
nite as that of more regularly constituted 
communities, and the laws of their organ- 
ization far more unchanging. Who shall 
say that they have not subsisted for ten 
centuries as well as for three ? 

If moral evil could be compensated for 
by esthetic good, the conquerors of south- 
ern Italy might put in a just plea for indul- 

ence, and monuments of architectural 
eauty, wherever they have been estab- 
lished, oblige us to confess that Europe 
has not been altogether a loser by the in- 
heritance of the Saracens. In Sicily, 
though we have no remains of their actual 
period of domination, their eastern fancy 
touched with its visionary grace the more 
ponderous and material taste of their con- 
querors, and the combination created a 
group of buildings unique in Europe. All 
snow how the Arab genius, triumphing 
supreme in Spain, has bequeathed to us in 
the very names of the Alhambra and the 
Alcazar a spell by which to summon to our 
fancy vistas of shining courts and airy col- 
onnades as our ideal of all that is most 
exquisite in stone or marble. And who, 
visiting the beautiful Moorish remains of 
Ravello, and gazing across the Bay of Sa- 
lerno to the ruins of Paestum, and down 
on the sapphire cove where Amalfi nestles 
a thousand feet below, does not feel in his 
heart half tempted to forgive the pirate 
crews whose galleys so often furrowed that 
blue expanse, and brought terror and des- 
olation to those smiling shores? 

The great subterranean reservoir on 
Cape Misenum, known as the Piscina Mi- 
rabilis, though generally attributed to the 
Romans, might, perhaps, with greater jus- 
tice, be ascribed to the Saracens. There is 
at least the negative evidence that it is not 
mentioned by any Latin author, while the 
character of its architecture suggests, 
though it does not prove, Moorish origin. 
The safety of the Mussulman garrison, cut 
off from all communication with the land, 
myst naturally have depended on an artifi- 
cial supply of water, of which the Ro- 
mans, masters of the country, were inde- 
pendent. Even the Roman fleet, for 

| whose accommodation it is supposed to 
have been built, would hardly require so 
exceptional a contrivance on their own 
shores, while the Saracen galleys, whose 
crews could not scatter in safety on a hos- 
tile beach, may often have been obliged to 





resort to it before they could continue their 
voyages. A great underground tank was 
also built at Lucera for the use of the Mus- 
sulman garrison, and all eastern nations 
construct subterranean reservoirs like the 
vast artificial lake which underlies part of 
Constantinople, and whose extent has nev- 
er even been explored. 

To analyze the Sicilian and Calabrian 
dialects would require the science of a 
skilled philologist; but it is interesting to 
note in a more superficial way how man 
Arabic words have crept into modern Ital- 
ian, and how some have made their way 
into our own language. To begin with, 
the name Saracens, by which, however, 
they never called themselves, but were 
known by other nations, is apparently de- 
rived from sarkin or sarrakin, strangers. 
The Italian darsena (dock yard), and our 
own arsenal come equally from dar-es- 
se-n@h; giarra and jar, from the Arabic 
verb giarr, to draw; applied in Sicily to 
large vessels for holding oil, or small ones 
for sweetmeats. J/arg, in Arabic a mead- 
ow, in Sicilian means a marsh. Perhaps 
the flower African marigold has brought 
its English-sounding name from the land 
of its birth. Cake, which we trace to the 
German suchen, has a striking similarity 
of sound to e’s, a sweet dish eaten in 
Africa as far back as the tenth century. 
Roktk, Arabic for paper or parchment, 
applied figuratively to scroll-shaped orna- 
ments, became rococo. Camlet has noth- 
ing to do with camel, but comes direct 
from khamiah, a hairy cloth; as cotton 
does from sattén, a weaver. Augia, an 
arch, gives us ogive; while azure, admi- 
ral, alembic, almanac, camphor, cipher, 
magazine, tariff, zero, and zenith, with 
many other scientific and commercial 
terms are as Arabic in form as they are in 
origin. 

In Italian —_ (cap) from £ufia, a head- 
dress; acciacchi, from as-shiakwa, ail- 
ments; da/i and daliato, magistrate and 
magistracy, from wé/i and waliato, an 
emir and his jurisdiction; céxova, (wine- 
cellar), from £hdnuwa,a vaulted shop on 
the ground-floor; catinella, from cata, ba- 
sin; dogana, from diwén, a council or as- 
sembly, in low Latin transformed into 
dohana ; tiratoio (cloth-mill), from ‘raz, 
a silk-factory; with ¢arsia (inlaying), scé 
albo (pale whitish), camicia, giubba, ga- 
bella, and taccuino are among the more 
obvious and patent derivatives. 

ftria, the Arabic name of vermicelli — 
as much manufactured in Sicily under the 
Saracens as it is at the present day — may 
have given its name to /fri, the notorious 
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brigand colony near Gaeta; and if so, the 
coincidence would point to its having been 
founded, or at any rate occupied, and re- 
christened by the Mussulman fugitives 
from the Garigliano, and would be another 
link in the chain connecting the mediaval 
with the modern plague of Italy. 


[Published by arrangement with HARPER & BROTHERS.) 


MACLEOD OF DARE. 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A DISCLOSURE. 


AND now he was all eagerness to brave 
the first dragon in his way —the certain 
opposition of this proud old lady at Castle 
Dare. No doubt she would stand aghast 
at the mere mention of such a thing; per- 
haps in her sudden indignation she might 
utter sharp words that would rankle after- 
wards in the memory. In any case he 
knew the struggle would be long, and bit- 
ter, and harassing; and he had not the 
skill of speech to persuasively bend a 
woman’s will. There was another way — 
impossible, alas !— he had thought of. If 
only he could have taken Gertrude White 
by the hand —if only he could have led 
her up the hall, and presented her to his 
mother, and said, “ Mother, this is your 
daughter: is she not fit to be the daugh- 
ter of so proud a mother?” —the fight 
would have been over. How could any 
one withstand the appeal of those fearless 
and tender clear eyes? 

Impatiently he waited for the end of 
dinner on the evening of his arrival; im- 
patiently he heard Donald, the piper lad, 
play the brave salute —the wild, shrill 
yell overcoming the low thunder of the 
Atlantic outside; and he paid but little 
attention to the old and familiar “ Cum- 
hadh na Cloinne.” Then Hamish put the 
whiskey and the claret on the table and 
withdrew. They were left alone. 

“And now, Keith,” said his cousin Ja- 
net, with the wise gray eyes grown cheer- 
ful and kind, “ you will tell us about all the 
people you saw in London ; and was there 
much gayety going on? and did you see 
the queen at all? and did you give any 
fine dinners?” 

“How can I answer you all at once, 
Janet?” said he, laughing in a somewhat 
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nervous way. “Tdid not see the queen, 
for she was at Windsor; and I did not 
give any fine dinners, for it is not the time 
of year in London to give fine dinners; 
and indeed I spent enough money in that 
way when I was in London before. But 
I saw several of the friends who were very 
kind to me when I was in London in the 
summer. And do you remember, Janet, 
my speaking to you about the beautiful 
young lady —the actress—I met at the 
ouse of Colonel Ross of Duntorme ?” 

“Oh yes, I remember very well.” 

“ Because,” said he—and his fingers 
were rather nervous as he took out a 
package from his breast pocket — “ I have 
got some photographs of her for the 
mother and you to see. But it is little of 
any one that you can understand from 

hotographs. You would have to hear 

er talk, and see her manner, before you 
could understand why every one speaks 
so well of her, and why she is a friend 
with every one.” ' 

He had handed the packet to his moth- 
er, and the old lady had adjusted her eye- 
glasses, and was turning over the various 
photographs, 

“She is very good-looking,” said Lady 
Macleod. “Oh yes, she is very good- 
looking. And that is her sister?” 

“Yes.” 

Janet was looking over them too. 

“ But where did you get all the photo- 
graphs of her, Keith? ” she said. “They 
are from all sorts of places — Scarborough, 
Newcastle, Brighton ——” 

“I got them from herself,” said he. 

“ Oh, do you know her so well?” 

“I know her roe well. She was the 
most intimate friend of the people whose 
acquaintance I first made in London,” 
he said simply. And then he turned to 
his mother: “I wish photographs could 
speak, mother, for then you might make 
her acquaintance, and as she is coming to 
the Highlands next year” 

“We have no theatre in Mull, Keith,” 
Lady Macleod said, with a smile. 

“But by that time she will not be an 
actress at all: did I not tell you that be- 
fore?” he said eagerly. “Did I not tell 
you that? She is going to leave the sta 
—perhaps sooner or later, but certainly 
by that time ; and when she comes to the 
Hi hlands next year with her father, she 
will be travelling just like any one else. 
And I hope, mother, you won’t let them 
think that we Highlanders are less hos- 
pitable than the people of London.” 

He made the suggestion in an appar- 
ently careless fashion; but there was a 
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painfully anxious look in his eyes. Janet 
noticed that. 

“It would be strange if they were to 
come to so unfrequented a place as the 
west of Mull,” said Lady Macleod, some- 
what coldly, as she put the photographs 
aside. 

“But I have told them all about the 
place, and what they will see; and they are 
eagerly looking forward to it; and you 
surely would not have them put up at the 
inn at Bunessan, mother?” 

“ Really, Keith, I think you have been 
imprudent. It was little matter our re- 
ceiving a bachelor friend like Norman 
Ogilvie; but I don’t think we are quite 
in a condition to entertain strangers at 
Dare.” 

“ No one objected to me as a stranger 
when I went to London,” said he proudly. 

“If they are anywhere in the neighbor- 
hood,” said Lady Macleod, “I should be 
pleased to show them all the attention in 
my power, as you say they were friend] 
with you in London ; but really, Keith, 
don’t think you can ask me to invite two 
strangers to Dare.” 

“ Then it is to the inn at Bunessan they 
must go?” he asked. 

“ Now, auntie,” said Janet Macleod, with 
her gentle voice, “you are not going to 
put poor Keith into a fix; I know you 
won’t do that. I see the whole thing; it 
is all because Keith was so thorough a 
Highlander. They were talking about 
Scotland; and no doubt he said there was 
nothing in the country to be compared 
with our islands, and caves, and cliffs. 
And then they spoke of coming; and of 
course he threw open the doors of the 
house to them. He would not have been 
a Highlander if he had done anything else, 
auntie; and I know you won’t be the one 
to make him break off an invitation. And 
if we cannot give them grand entertain- 
ments at Dare, we can give them a High- 
land welcome anyway.” 

This appeal to the Highland pride of the 
mother was not to be withstood. 

“Very well, Keith,” said she. “We 
shall do what we can for your friends; 
though it isn’t much in this old place.” 

“ She will not look at it that way,” he 
said eagerly; “I know that. She will be 
proud to meet you, mother; and to shake 
hands with you; and to go about with you, 
and do just whatever you are doing ——” 

Lady Macleod started. 

“ How long do you propose this visit 
should last ?” she said. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said he hastily. 
“But you know, mother, you would not 
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hurry your guests ; for I am sure you would 
be as proud as any one to show them that 
we have things worth seeing. We should 
take her to the cathedral at Iona on some 
moonlight night; and then some day we 
could go out to the Dubh Artach light- 
house — and you know how the men are 
delighted to see anew face ——” 

“You would never think of that, Keith,” 
his cousin said. “ Do you think a London 
young lady would have the courage to be 
swung on to the rocks and to climb up all 
those steps outside?” 

“She has the courage for that or for 
anything,” said he. “And then, you 
know, she would be greatly interested in 
the clouds of puffins and the skarts behind 
Staffa; and we would take her to the great 
caves in the cliffs at Gribun; and I have 
no doubt she would like to go out to one 
of the uninhabited islands.” 

Lady Macleod had preserved a stern 
silence. When she had so far yielded as 
to promise to ask those two strangers to 
come to Castle Dare on their round of the 
western islands, she had taken it for grant- 
ed that their visit would necessarily be of 
the briefest; but the projects of which 
Keith Macleod now spoke seemed to sug- 
gest something like a summer passed at 

are. And he went on talking in this 
strain, nervously delighted with the pic- 
tures that each promised excursion called 
up. Miss White would be charmed with 
this and delighted with that. Janet would 
find her so pleasant a companion; the 
mother would be inclined to pet her at first 
sight. 
“She is already anxious to make your 
acquaintance, mother,” said he to the proud 
old dame who sat there ominously silent. 
“ And she could think of no other message 
to send you than this — it belonged to her 
mother.’ 

He opened the little package — of old 
lace, or something of that kind — and 
handed it to his mother; and at the same 
time, his impetuosity carrying him on, he 
said that perhaps his mother would write 
now and propose the visit in the summer. 

At this Lady Macleod’s surprise over- 
came her reserve. 

“You must be mad, Keith! To write in 
the middle of winter and send an invitation 
for the summer! And really the whole 
thing is so extraordinary — a present com- 
ing to me from an absolute stranger, and 
that stranger an actress who is quite un- 
known to any one I know ——” 

“Mother! mother!” he cried, “don’t 
say any more. She has promised to be my 
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Lady Macleod stared at him, as if to see 
whether he had really gone mad ; and rose 
and pushed back her chair. 

“ Keith,” she said slowly, and with a 
cold dignity, “when you choose a wife I 
hope I will be the first to welcome her; 
and I shall be proud to see you with a wife 
worthy of the name that you bear; but in 
the mean time I do not think that such a 
subject should be made the occasion of a 
foolish jest.” 

And with that she left the apartment; 
and Keith Macleod turned in a bewildered 
sort of fashion to his cousin. Janet Mac- 
leod had risen too; she was regarding 
him with anxious and troubled and tender 
eyes. 

- Janet,” said he, “it is no jest at all.” 

“T know.that,” said she, in a low voice, 
and her face was somewhat pale. “I have 
known that. I knew it before you went 
away to England this last time.” 

And suddenly she went over to him, 
and bravely held out her hand; and there 
were quick tears in the beautiful gray 
eyes. 

NG Keith,” said she, “ there is no one will 
be more proud to see you happy than I; 
and I will do what I can for you now, if 
you will let me; for I see your whole heart 
is set on it; and how can I doubt that you 
have chosen a good wife ?” 

“ Oh, Janet, if you could only see her and 
know her!” 

She turned aside for a moment — only 
fora moment. When he next saw her face 
she was quite gay. 

“You must know, Keith,” said she, with 
a smile shining through the tears of the 
friendly eyes, “that women-folk are very 
jealous ; and all of a sudden you come to 
auntie and me, and tell us that a stranger 
has taken away your heart from us and 
from Dare; and you must expect us to 
6 angry and resentful just a little bit at 

rst.” 

“T never could expect that from you, 
Janet,” said he. “I knew that was always 
impossible from you.” 

“ As for auntie, then,” she said warmly, 
“is it not natural that she should be sur- 
prised and perhaps offended ——” 

“‘ But she says she does not believe it — 
that I am making a joke of it.” 

“ That is only her way of protesting, you 
know,” said the wise cousin. “And you 
must expect her to be angry and obdurate, 
because women have their prejudices, you 
know, Keith; and this young lady — well, 
it is a pity she is not known to some one 
auntie knows.” 

“She is known to Norman Ogilvie, and 
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to dozens of Norman Ogilvie’s friends, and 
Major Stuart has seen her,” said he quick- 
ly ; and then he drew back. “ But that is 
nothing. I do not choose to have any one 
to vouch for her.” 

“TI know that; I understand that, 
Keith,” Janet Macleod said gently. “It 
is enough for me that you have chosen her 
to be your wife ; I know you would choose 
a good woman to be your wife; and it 
will be enough for your mother when she 
comes to reflect. But you must be pa- 
tient.” : 

“ Patient I would be, if it concerned my- 
self alone,” said he ; “ but the reflection — 
the insult of the doubt ——” 

“ Now, now, Keith,” said she, “ don’t let 
the hot blood of the Macleods get the bet- 
ter of you. You must be patient and con- 
siderate. If you will sit down now 
quietly, and tell me all about the young 
lady, I will be your ambassador, if you 
like ; and I think I will be able to persuade 
auntie.” 

“T wonder if there was ever any woman 
as kind as you are, Janet?” said he, look- 
ing at her witha sort of wondering admira- 
tion. 

“You must not say that any more now,” 
she said, with a smile. “You must con- 
sider the young lady you have chosen as 
perfection in all thin And this is a 
small matter. If auntie is difficult to per- 
suade, and should protest, and so forth, 
what she says will not hurt me, whereas it 
might hurt you very sorely. And now you 
will tell me all about the young lady; for I 
must have my hands full of arguments 
when I go to your mother.” 

And so this court of inquiry was formed ; 
with one witness not altogether unpreju- 
diced in ——— evidence, and with a 
judge ready to become the accomplice of 
the witness at any point. Somehow Mac- 
leod avoided speaking of Gertrude White’s 
appearance. Janet was rather a plain 
woman, despite those tender. Celtic eyes. 
He spoke rather of her filial duty and her 
sisterly affection; he minutely described 
her qualities asa house-mistress ; and he 
was enthusiastic about the heroism she 
had shown in determining to throw aside 
the glittering triumphs of her calling to 
live a simpler and wholesomer life. That 
passage in the career of Miss Gertrude 
White somewhat puzzled Janet Macleod. 
If it were the case that the ambitions and 
jealousies and simulated emotions of a life 
devoted to art had a demoralizing and 
degrading effect on the character, why 
had not the young lady made the dis- 
covery a little earlier? What was the 
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reason of her very sudden conversion? 
It was no doubt very noble on her part, 
if she really were convinced that this con- 
tinual stirring up of sentiment without 
leading to practical issues had an unwhole- 
some influence on her woman’s nature, to 
voluntarily surrender all the intoxication 
of success, with its praises and flatteries. 
But why was the change in her opinions 
so sudden? According to Macleod’s own 
account, Miss Gertrude White, when he 
first went up to London, was wholly given 
over to the ambition of succeeding in her 
profession. She was then the “ white 
slave.” She made no protest against the 
repeatedly announced theories of her 
father to the effect that an artist ceased to 
live for himself or herself, and became 
merely a medium for the expression of the 
emotions of others. Perhaps the gentle 
cousin Janet would have had aclearer view 
of the whole case if she had known that 
Miss Gertrude White’s awakening doubts 
as to the wholesomeness of simulated emo- 
tions on the human soul were strictly coin- 
cident in point of time with her conviction 
that at wa moment she pleased she might 
call herself Lady Macleod. 

With all the art he knew he described 
the beautiful small courtesies and tender 
ways of the little household at Rose Bank ; 
and he made it appear that this young 
lady, — up amid the sweet observ- 
ances of the south, was making an enor- 
mous sacrifice in offering to brave, for his 
sake, the transference to the harder and 
harsher ways of the north. 

“ And, Ps know, Keith, she speaks a 
good deal for herself,” Janet Macleod 
said, turnin 
looking at them perhaps a little wistfully. 
“TItisa pretty face. It must make man 
friends for her. If she were here herself 
now, I don’t think auntie would hold out 
for a moment.” 

“That is what I know,” said he eager- 
ly. “That is why I am anxious she 
should come here. And if it were only 
possible to bring her now, there would be 
no more trouble; and I think we could 
get her to leave the stage—at least I 
would try. But how could we ask her to 
Dare in the winter-time? The sea and 
the rain would frighten her, and she would 
never consent to live here. And perhaps 
she needs time to quite make up her mind ; 
she said she wall educate herself all the 
winter through, and that, when I saw her 
again, she would be a thorough Highland 
woman. That shows you how willing she 
is to make any sacrifice, if she thinks it 
right.” 


over the photographs, and 
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“ But if she is so convinced,” said Janet 
doubtfully, “that she ought to leave the 
stage, why does she not do so at once? 
You say her father has enough money to 
support the family ?” 

“Oh yes, he has,” said Macleod; and 
then he added, with some hesitation: 
“ Well, Janet, I did not like to press that. 
She has already granted so much. But I 
might ask her.’ 

At this moment Lady Macleod’s maid 
came into the hall, and said that her mis- 
tress wished to see Miss Macleod. 

“ Perhaps auntie thinks I am conspiring 
with you, Keith,” she said, laughing, when 
the girl had gone. “ Well, you will leave 
the whole thing in my hands; and I will 
do what I can. And be patient and rea- 
sonable, Keith, even if your mother won’t 
hear of it fora day or two. We women 
are very prejudiced against each other, 
you know; and we have quick tempers, 
and we want a little coaxing and persua- 
sion — that is all.” 

“You have always been a good friend 
to me, Janet,” he said. 

“ And I hope it will all turn out for your 
_— Keith,” she said gently, as she 
eit. 

But as for Lady Macleod, when Janet 
reached her room, the haughty old dame 
was “neither to hold norto bind.” There 
was nothing she would not have done for 
this favorite son of hers but this one thing. 
Give her consent. to such a marriage? 
The ghosts of all the Macleods of Dare 
would call shame on her! 

“Oh, auntie,” said the patient Janet, 
“he has beena good son to you. And 
you must have known he would marry 
some day.” 

“ Marry?” said the old lady, and she 
turned a quick eye on Janet herself. “I 
was anxious to see him married. And 
when he was choosing a wife, I think he’ 
might have looked nearer home, Janet.” 

“ What a wild night it is!” said Janet 
Macleod quickly; and she went for a 
moment to the window. “ The‘ Dunara’ 
will be coming round the Mull:of Can- 
tire just about now. And where is the 
present, auntie, that the young lady sent 
you? You must write and thank her for 
that, at all events; and shall I write the 
letter for you in the morning ?” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


LADY MACLEOD remained obd:rate ; 
— went about the house with a sad 
ook on her face; and Macleod, tired of 
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the formal courtesy that governed the rela- 
tions between his mother and himself, 
spent most of his time in snipe and duck 
shooting about . the islands, braving the 
wild winds and wilder seas in a great open 
lug-sailed boat, the “ Umpire ” having long 
ago been sentto her winter quarters. But 
the harsh, rough life had its compensa- 
tions. Letters came from the south — 
treasures to be pored over night after night 
with an increasing wonder and admira- 
tion. Miss Gertrude White was a charm- 
ing letter-writer; and now there was no 
restraint at all over her frank confessions 
and playful humors. Her letters were a 
prolonged chat — bright, rambling, merry, 
thoughtful, just as the mood occurred. 
She told him of her small adventures and 
the incidents of her every-day life, so that 
he could delight himself with vivid pic- 
tures of herself and her surroundings. 
And again and again she hinted rather 
than said that she was continually think- 
ing of the Highlands, and of the great 
change in store for her. 

“Yesterday morning,” she wrote, “I 
was going down the Edgeware Road, and 
whom should I see but two small boys, 
dressed as young Highlanders, staring 


into the window of a toy-shop. Stalwart 
young fellows they were, with ruddy com- 


plexions and brown legs, and their Glen- 
garries coquettishly placed on the side of 
their head; and I could see at once that 
their plain kilt was no holiday dress. How 
could I help speaking to them?—I 
thought perhaps they had come from Mull. 
And so I went up to them and asked if 
they would let me buy a toy for each of 
them. ‘We dot money,’ says the younger, 
with a bold stare at my impertinence. 
‘But you can’t refuse to accept a present 
from a lady?’ I said. ‘Oh no, ma’am,’ 
said the elder boy, and he politely raised 
his cap; and the accent of his speech — 
well, it made my heart jomp. But I was 
very nearly disappointed when I got them 
into the shop, for I asked what their name 
was, and they answered ‘Lavender.’ 
‘ Why, surely that is nota Highland name,’ 
I said. ‘No, ma’am,’ said the elder lad; 
‘but my mamma is from the Highlands, 
and we are from the Highlands, and we 
are going back to spend the New-Year at 
home.’ ‘And where is your home?’ I 
asked; but I have forgotten the name of 
the place—I understood it was some- 
where away in the north, And then I 
asked them if they had ever been to Mull. 
‘We have passed it in the “ Clansman,”’ 
said the elder boy. ‘ And do you know 
one Sir Keith Macleod there?’ I asked. 
LIVING AGE. VOL. XXIII. 1170 
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‘Oh no, ma’am,’ said he, staring at me 
with his clear blue eyes, as if I was a very 
stupid person; ‘the Macleods are from 
Skye.’ ‘ But surely one of them may live 
in Mull,’ I suggested. ‘The Macleods 
are from Skye,’ he maintained; ‘and my 
papa was at Dunvegan last year. Then 
came the business of choosing the toys; 
and the smaller child would have a boat, 
though his elder brother laughed at him, 
and said something about a former boat 
of his having been blown out into Loch 
Rogue, which seemed to me a sie. 
name for even a Highland loch. But the 
elder lad he must needs have a sword; 
and when I asked him what he wanted 
that for, he said, quite proudly, ‘To kill 
the Frenchmen with.’ ‘Tokill Frenchmen 
with!’ I said—for this young fire-eater 
seemed to mean what he said. ‘Yes, 
ma’am,’ said he, ‘ for they shoot the sheep 
out on the Flannan Islands when no one 
sees them; but we will catch them some 
day.’ I was afraid to ask him where the 
Flannan Islands were, for I could see he 
was already regarding me as a very igno- 
rant person; so I had their toys tied up 
for them, and packed them off home. 
‘ Add when you get home,’ I said to them, 
‘you will give my compliments to your 
mamma, and say that you got the ship 
and the sword froma lad y who has a great 
liking for the Highland people.’ ‘Yes, 
ma’am,’ says he, touching his cap again 
with a proud politeness; and then they 
went their ways, and I saw them no more.” 

Then the Christmas-time came, with all 
its mystery, and friendly observances, and 
associations; and she described to him 
how Carry and she were engaged in dec- 
orating certain schools in which they were 
interested ; and how a young curate had 
paid her a great deal of attention, until 
some one went and told him, as a cruel 
joke, that Miss White was a celebrated 
danner at.a music hall. 

Then, on Christmas morning, behold! 
the very first snow of the year! She got 
up early; she went out alone; the holiday 
world of London was not yet awake. 

“TI never in my life saw anything more 
beautiful,” she wrote to him, “than Re- 
gent’s Park this morning, in a pale fog, 
with just a sprinkling of snow on the 
green of the grass, and one great yellow 
mansion shining through the mist — the 
sunlight on it—like some magnificent 
distant palace. And I said to myself, 
if I were a poet or a painter I would 
take the common things, and show peo- 
ple the wonder and the beauty of them; 
for I believe the sense of wonder is a sort 
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of light that shines in the soul of the 
artist; and the least bit of the ‘denying 
spirit’ —the utterance of the word connu 
—snuffs it out at once. But then, dear 
Keith, I caught myself asking what I had to 
do with all these dreams and these theories 
that papa would like to have talked about. 
What had I to do with art? And then I 
grew miserable — perhaps the loneliness 
of the park, with only those robust, hurry- 
ing strangers crossing, blowing their fin- 
gers, and pulling their cravats closer, had 
affected me; or perhaps it was that I sud- 
denly found how helpless I am by myself. 
I want a sustaining hand, Keith; and that 
is now far away from me. _I can do any- 
thing with myself of set purpose; but it 
doesn’t last. If you remind me that one 
ought generously to overlook the faults of 
others, I generously overlook the faults of 
others —for five minutes. If you remind 
me that to harbor jealousy and envy is 
mean and contemptible, I make an effort 
and throw out all jealous and envious 
thoughts — for five minutes. And so you 
see I got discontented with myself; and I 
hated two men who were calling loud jokes 
at each other as they parted different ways ; 
and I marched home through the fog, feel- 
ing rather inclined to quarrel with some- 
body. By-the-way, did you ever notice 
that you often can detect the relationship 
between people by their similar mode of 
walking, and that more easily than by any 
likeness of face? As I strolled home I 
could tell which of the couples of men 
walking before me were brothers, by the 
similar bending of the knee and the simi- 
lar gait, even when their features were 
quite unlike. There was one man whose 
fashion of walking was really very droll ; 
his right knee gave a sort of preliminary 
shake as if it was uncertain which way the 
foot wanted to go. For the life of me I 
could not help imitating him; and then I 
wondered what his face would be like if 
he were suddenly to turn round and catch 
me.” 

‘That still dream of Regent’s Park in 
sunlight and snow he carried about with 
him as a vision—a picture—even amid 
these blustering westerly winds and the 
riven seas that sprung over the rocks, and 
swelled and roared away into the caves of 
Gribun and Bourg. There was no snow 
as yet up here at Dare; but wild tempests 
shaking the house to its foundations ; and 
brief gleams of stormy sunlight lightin 
up the gray spindrift as it was whirle 
shoreward from the ae seas ; and 
then days of slow and mournful rain, with 
Staffa, and Lunga, and the Dutchman be- 
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come mere dull patches of blurred purple 
— when they were visible at all—on the 
leaden-hued and coldly rushing Atlantic. 
“TI have passed through the gates of 
the Palace of Art,” she wrote, two days 
later, from the calmer and sunnier south, 
“and I have entered its mysterious halls, 
and I have breathed for a time the hushed 
atmosphere of wonder-land. Do you re- 
member pa, a Mr. Lemuelat any time 
at Mrs. Ross’s ?—a man with a strange, 
gray, tired face, and large, wan blue eyes, 
and an air as if he were walking in a 
dream? Perhaps not; but, at all events, 
he is a great painter, who never exhibits 
to the vulgar crowd, but who is worshipped 
by a select circle of devotees; and his 
house is a temple dedicated to high art, 
and only profound believers are allowed to 
cross the threshold. Oh dear me! Iam 
not a believer; but how can I help that? 
Mr. Lemuel is a friend of papa’s, however 
—they have mysterious talks over milk- 
jugs of colored stone, and small pictures 
with gilt skies and — in red and blue. 
Well, yesterday he called on papa, and re- 
quested his permission to ask me to sit — 
or rather stand —for the heroine of his 
next great work, which is to be an allegor- 
ical one, taken from ‘ The Faerie Queene,’ 
or the ‘Morte d’Arthur,’ or some such 
book. I protested; itwasnouse. ‘Good 
gracious, papa!’ I said, ‘dd you know 
what he will make of me? He will give 
me a dirty brown face; and I shall wear a 
dirty green dress; and no doubt I shall be 
standing beside a pool of dirty blue water 
— with a purple sky overhead, and a white 
moon in it. The chances are he will dis- 
locate my neck, and give me gaunt cheeks 
like a corpse; with a serpent under my 
foot, or a flaming dragon stretching his 
jaws behind my back.’ Papa was deeply 
shocked at my levity. Was it for me, an 
artist, (bless the mark!) to balk the high 
aims of art? Besides, it was vaguely hint- 
ed that, to reward me, certain afternoon 
parties were to be got up; and then, when 
I had got out of Merlinland, and assured 
myself I was human by eating lunch, I 
was to meet a goodly company of distin- 
guished folk — great poets, and one or two 
more mystic painters, a dilettante duke, 
and the nameless crowd of worshippers 
who would come and sit at the feet of all 
these, and sigh adoringly, and shake their 
heads over the Philistinism of English 
society. I don’t care for ugly medizval 
maidens myself, nor for allegorical ser- 
pents, nor for bloodless men with hollow 
cheeks, supposed to represent soldierly 
valor. If I were an artist I would rather 
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show people the beauty of a common brick 
wall when the red winter sunset shines 
along it. But perhaps that is only my ig- 
norance, and I may learn better before 
Mr. Lemuel has done with me.” 

When Macleod first read this passage, 
a dark expression came over his face. He 
did not like this new project. 

“ And so, yesterday afternoon,” the let- 
ter contionsdl, “papa and I went to Mr. 
Lemuel’s house, which is = a short way 
from here; and we entered, and found 
ourselves in a large circular and domed 
hall, pretty nearly dark, and with a num- 
ber of closed doors. It was all hushed 
and mysterious and dim; but there was a 
little more light when the man opened one 
of these doors and showed us into a cham- 
ber — or, rather, one of a series of cham- 
bers —that seemed to meat first like a big 
child’s toy house, all painted and gilded 
with red and gold. It was bewilderingly 
full of objects that had no ostensible pur- 
pose — you could not tell whether any one 
of these rooms was dining-room, or draw- 
ing-room, or anything else; it was all a 
museum of wonderful cabinets filled with 
different sorts of ware, and trays of uncut 
precious stones, and Eastern jewelry, and 
what not; and then you discovered that in 
the panels of the cabinets were painted 


series of allegorical heads on a gold back- 
ground; and then perhaps you stumbled 
on a painted glass window where no win- 


dow should be. It was a splendid blaze 
of color, no doubt; one began to dream of 
Byzantine emperors, and Moorish con- 
querors, and Constantinople gilt domes. 
But then — mark the dramatic effect !— 
away in the blaze of the further chamber 
appears a solemn, slim, bowed figure, 
dressed all in black — the black velvet coat 
seemed even blacker than black — and the 
mournful-eyed man approached, and he 
gazed upon us a grave welcome from the 
pleading, affected, tired eyes. He had a 
slight cough, too, which I rather fancied 
was assumed for the occasion. Then we 
all sat down, and he talked to us in a low, 
sad, monotonous voice; and there was a 
smell of frankincense about — no doubt a 
band of worshippers had lately been visit- 
ing at the shrine; and, at papa’s request, 
he showed me some of his trays of jewels, 
with a wearied air. And some drawings 
of Botticelli that papa had been speaking 
about — would he look atthem now? Oh, 
dear Keith, the wickedness of the human 
imagination! As he went about in this 
limp and languid fashion, in the hushed 
room, with the old-fashioned scent in the 
air, I wished I wasastreet boy. I wished 
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I could get close behind him and give a 
sudden yell! Would he fly into bits? 
Would he be so startled into naturalness 
as to swear? And all the time that papa 
and he talked, I dared scarcely lift m 
eyes; for I could not but think of the ef- 
fect of that wild ‘Hi!’ And what if I 
had burst into a fit of laughter without any 
apparent cause?” 

Apparently Miss White had not been 
much impressed by her visit to Mr. Lem- 
uel’s Palace of Art, and she made thereafter 
but slight mention of it, though she had 
been prevailed upon to let the artist borrow 
the expression of her face for his forth-. 
coming picture. She had other things to 
think about now, when she wrote to Castle 
Dare. 

For one day Lady Macleod went into 
her son’s room and said to him, “ Here is 
a letter, Keith, which I have written to 
Miss White. I wish you to read it.” 

He jumped to his feet, and hastily ran 
his eye over the letter. It was a trifle for- 
mal, it is true; but it was kind, and it ex- 
pressed the hope that Miss White and her 
father would next summer visit Castle 
Dare. The young man threw his arms 
round his mother’s neck and kissed her. 
“That is like a cong mother,” said he. 
“Do you know how happy she will be 
when she receives this message from you?” 

‘Lady Macleod left him the letter to ad- 
dress. He read it over carefully; and 
though he saw that the handwriting was 
the handwriting of his mother, he knew 
that the spirit that had prompted these 
words was that of the gentle enn oe 

This concession had almost been forced 
from the old lady by the patience and mild 
persistence of Janet Macleod; but if any 
thing could have assured her that she had 
acted properly in yielding, it was the an- 
swer which Miss Gertrude White sent in 
return. Miss White wrote that letter sev- 
eral times over before sending it off, and 
it was a clever piece of composition. The 
timid expressions of gratitude; the hints 
of the writer’s sympathy with the romance 
of the Highlands and the Highland char- 
acter; the deference shown by youth to 
age ; and here and there just the smallest 
=e of humor, to show that Miss 

hite, though very humble and respectful 
and all that, was not a mere fool. Lady 
Macleod was pleased by this letter. She 
showed it to her son one night at dinner. 
“It is a pretty hand,” she remarked criti- 


cally. 

Keith Macleod read it with a proud 
heart. “Can you not gather what kind of 
woman she is from that letter alone?” he 
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said eagerly. “I can almost hear her 
talk in it. Janet, will you read it too?” 

Janet Macleod took the small sheet of 
perfumed paper and read it calmly, and 
handed it back to her aunt. “Itis a nice 
letter,” said she. “ We must try to make 
Dare as bright as may be when she comes 
to see us, that she will not go back to En- 
gland with a bad account of the Highland 
people.” 

That was all that was said at the time 
about the promised visit of Miss Gertrude 
White to Castle Dare. It was only as a 
visitor that Lady Macleod had consented 
to receive her. There was no word men- 
tioned on either side of anything further 
than that. Mr. White and his daughter 
were to be in the Highlands next summer ; 
they would be in the neighborhood of Cas- 
tle Dare; Lady Macleod would be glad to 
entertain them for a time, and make the 
acquaintance of two of her son’s friends. 
At all events, the proud old lady would be 
able to see what sort of woman this was 
whom Keith Macleod had chosen to be his 
wife. 

And so the winter days and nights and 
weeks dragged slowly by; but always, 
from time to time, came those merry and 
tender and playful letters from the south, 
which he listened to rather than read. ° It 
was her very voice that was speaking to 
him, and in imagination he went about with 
her. He strolled with her over the crisp 
grass, whitened with hoarfrost, of the Re- 
gent’s Park; he hurried home with her in 
the chill gray afternoons — the yellow gas- 
lamps being lit—to the little tea-table. 
When she visited a picture-gallery, she 
sent him a full report of that even. 

“ Why is it,” she asked, “that one is so 
delighted to look a long distance, even 
when the view is quite uninteresting? I 
wonder if that is why I greatly prefer 
landscape to figure subjects? The latter 
always seem to me to be painted from 
models just'come from the Hampstead 
Road. ‘There was scarcely a sea-piece in 
the Exhibition that was not spoiled by fig- 
ures, put in for the sake of picturesque- 
ness, | suppose. Why, when you are by 
the sea, you want to be alone, surely! 
Ah, if I could only have a look at those 
winter seas you speak of!” 

He did not echo that wish at all. Even 
as he read he could hear the thunderous 
booming of the breakers into the giant 
caves. Was. it for a pale rose-leaf to 
brave that fell wind that tore the waves 
into spindrift and howled through the 
lonely chasms of. Ben-an-Sloich ? 

To one of these precious documents, 
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written in the small neat hand on pink- 
toned and perfumed paper, a postscript 
was added. “If you keep my letters,” 
she wrote, and he laughed when he saw 
that 77, “I wish you would go back to the 
one in which I told you of papa and me 
calling at Mr. Lemuel’s house, and I wish, 
dear Keith, you would burn it. I am sure 
it was very cruel and unjust. One often’ 
makes the mistake of thinking people 
affected when there is no affectation of 
any sort about them. And if a man has 
injured his health and made an invalid of 
himself through his intense and constant 
devotion to his work, surely that is not 
anything to be laughed at. Whatever Mr. 
Lemuel may be, he is at all events desper- 
ately in earnest. The passion that he has 
for his art, and his patience and concen- 
tration and self-sacrifice, seem to me to be 
nothing less than noble. And so, dear 
Keith, will you please to burn that imper- 
tinent letter?” 

Macleod sought out the letter and care- 
fully read it over. He came to the con- 
clusion that he could see no just reason 
for complying with her demand.  Fre- 
quently first impressions were best. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
“L7ECOLE FRANCAISE” AT ATHENS AND 
AT ROME, 


BY THE REV. W. WOLFE CAPES, 


In 1846, M. de Salvandy, the French 
minister of education, established what was 
called the “ Ecole Frangaise,” at Athens, to 
maintain a few young graduates who had 
already won distinction in their studies, and 
seemed likely to turn to good account the 
opportunities of residence at Athens. 
The boon was little prized at first, and 
few competed for the vacant places; 
those who gained them were not always 
thought to turn their leisure to much 
profit. So, in 1850, a new rule was made, 
that every student should send home a 
memoir on some theme of ancient scholar- 
ship or letters, and two years later the 
academic colony rose to sudden fame by 
the success of its member, Beulé, after- 
wards professor and minister of France. 
A notable discovery which he made took 
the fancy of the world of letters; the 
school of Athens rose in general esteem 
with the studies which it represented. 
Small as were its numbers, we shall find 
upon its roll the names of nearly all the 
French authors who have since done any- 


thing for classical antiquities or art. MM. 
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Fustel de Coulanges, Perrot, Foucart, 
Dumont, Wescher, Heuzey, Burnouf, Geb- 
hart, and others. passed a year or two as 
members of the school, though proved to 
be ripe scholars already. Here and there 
perhaps the residence at Athens was only 
a pleasant interlude in a literary life, and 
left no lasting traces on the professional 
work of later days. To those who have 
since read the writings of the lively pam- 
phleteer and novelist About, it may be a 
surprise to find that he began his career 
of letters with a grave memoir on the 
island of Aegina, submitted to the approval 
of the French Academy. But commonly 
we find the year or two there spent gave 
a lasting bias to the future tastes. Essays 
were sent regularly home for the judg- 
ment of a committee of the French Acad- 
emy, abstracts of which were published 
in the Archives des Missions, or in the 
Revue des Sociétés Savantes, and of late 
in the Comptes Rendus de 0 Académie. 
These. haye been in many cases since 
expanded into the works which fill a place 
upon our shelves. Among the old monu- 
ments of Athens and the many associa- 
tions of the past they gained a truer 
insight into the principles of Hellenic art 
and a fresher enthusiasm for its literary 
stores. They had there an easy starting- 


point for antiquarian tours, in which the 
familiar knowledge of the language and 
the customs of the modern Greeks was 


of itself a signal gain. The friendly 
interest of the Academy at home gave a 
definite aim and stimulus to their studies. 
It was no slight advantage to be guided 
to the subjects which would best repay 
research, to the districts where the ex- 
plorer’s services could be most useful, 
and to the authorities who had opened up 
without exhausting the fields of study 
thus proposed. Year by year intelligent 
guidance and encouragement were offered, 
while the students for the most part 
availed themselves with ardor of their 
opportunities for travel and self-improve- 
ment. The experience of nearly thirty 
years convinced the learned world of 
France of the value of this institution, 
and in 1873 the government decided to 
grant the same encouragement to classi- 
cal archeology at Rome, by forming there 
a branch of the French school at Athens. 
It was thought that a year or two of study 
in the great museum and galleries of Italy 
would form a valuable introduction to the 
special treatment of Hellenic art and his- 
tory, while questions of philology and lit- 
erary criticism, to which scant time as yet 
had been devoted by the members, would 
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claim their share of interest when the 
advantages of great libraries with all their 
store of manuscripts were ready to their 
hands. Roman epigraphy was making 
every year great strides, and it had at 
Paris in M. Léon Rénier, the professor, 
one of its ablest living representatives, 
but the interest which he had roused in 
ounger scholars had been diverted seem- 
ingly to other fields of study, and needed 
more encouragement upon the soil of Italy. 
Meantime the foundations of old Rome 
were being ransacked, and on all sides 
the work of'discovery was going forward, 
and the new-comers could not fail to be 
stirred to enthusiastic study by all the in- 
centives which they felt around them. 
For a year or so the branch at Rome con- 
sisted of three members only, but in 1875 
the number was increased to six, besides 
one or more of riper years engaged on 
special missions. A decree definite] 
organized the institution, and brought it 
into regular relations with the Ecole Nor- 
male Supérieure, the Ecole des Chartes, 
and the Facultés des Lettres at Paris. It 
also defined with the help of the Academy 
the subjects of examination which future 
candidates must pass before election. As 
an experiment thus tested and approved 
seems worthy of our imitation here in 
England, it may be useful to justify some 
of the statements made, and to enter more 
into detail as to the nature and results of 
the work which has been thus far carried 
on. We may first notice the department 
of topography in connection with the 
architectural study of classical antiquities, 
for it was in this that the earliest success 
was won by the French school. The 
Acropolis of Athens had been hopeless} 
disfigured in the course of ages. The sol- 
diers of Sulla, medizval dukes, Venetians 
and Turks, had all done their part in de- 
stroying the beauty of the scene which 
Phidias had planned, till bastions and 
ruins blocked up to the height of forty 
feet the old approaches to the Propylza. 
But Beulé with the insight of genius pic- 
tured to his mind the earlier scene so 
clearly as to discern the point at which re- 
search would be rewarded, and had the 
happiness to lay bare the line of ancient 
walls, with the towers which flanked the 
gate through which the road led up to the 
reat flight of steps crowned by the pil- 
ars of the Propylea. His book on the 
Acropolis, published shortly afterwards, 
combines a history of its great monuments, 
as drawn from ancient sources, with an ac- 
count of all the discoveries of works of 
art and of inscriptions made under his 
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idance. A few 7 afterwards the 
amous sanctuary of Delphi was success- 
fully explored by two members of the 
school, MM. Foucart and Wescher. While 
wandering among the ruins of the temple, 
one of them was struck by an old peasant’s 
talk about a subterranean access to the 
ravine which on one side the building 
overlooked. Following the track thus 
opened up to view, they not merely suc- 
ceeded in uncovering the face of the old 
wall which served as the foundation of the 
temple, and thus laying bare a large area 
of masonry covered with long rows of 
marble tablets, but they also made their 
way into some chambers of the lower 
storey which were probably connected with 
the prophetic machinery of the ancient 
oracle. 

After researches so successful at the 
pow shrine of Delphi, it was natural to 
ope for some discoveries in the sacred 
isle of Delos. Accordingly in 1872 M. 
Lebégue, with the encouragement and 
‘ help of M. Burnouf, the director of the 
school, made a careful survey of the island, 
and found what they believe to be the old- 
est sanctuary in Greece, a little temple of 
the Cynthian Apollo near the place de- 
scribed in the Homeric hymn as the god’s 
birthplace, in the highland of Mount Cyn- 
thus. Its floor and some of its sides con- 
sist of native rock, while its roof is formed 
by five pairs of enormous tiles, carefully 
fitted to each other, and then covered over 
with loose blocks of stone, which disguise 
the masonry below them. So rude is the 
whole indeed as to be easily mistaken for 
the cave dwelling of some prehistoric 


race, were it not for the rough monolith’ 


within, and the traces of archaic sculpture, 
and the indications of the chasm over 
which the tripod of divination may have 
rested. 

At the same time M. Rayet, another 
member of the school, was carrying on the 
work of exploration at Miletus and at 
Hierouda on the site of the temple of the 
Didymzan Apollo. Among the monu- 
ments discovered were some statues of 
women seated in the ancient Milesian 
style, which recalls the Egyptian type. 
Another resuit gained was the scientific 
reconstruction of the plan of the great 
temple, which Vitruvius calls a model of 
Ionic art, and which Strabo and Pausa- 
nias considered almost the first religious 
edifice of Asia Minor. In this case the 
expenses of the search were borne by the 
munificence of two Rothschilds, and it is 
evident indeed that the modest means of 
the students cannot bear the strain of ex- 
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plorations such as those undertaken at 
Halicarnassus and at Ephesus under the 
auspices of our own museum, or such as 
those which have excited so much interest 
of late to the work of Schliemann at My- 
cenze and of the German scholars at 
Olympia. They can rarely hope to be 
pioneers in ‘those costly flelds of enter- 
prise, but it is no slight advantage to have 
eager students near at hand to gather up 
the information which is constantly accru- 
ing. Greece is one large necropolis. A 
peasant’s plough, a mason’s tool, at any 
moment and in any spot, may give the 
clue to some discovery of value, and the 
sense of all this cannot fail to stimulate 
the energy of antiquarian research.  * 

At Rome meantime the work of explo- 
ration has been steadily going forward, 
and the privileged members of the new 
institute will find a largely increasing store 
of antiquarian data. In the Forum the 
rubbish piled to the height of many feet 
is removed at last and the ancient pave- 
ment opened up; there as on the neigh- 
boring Capitol the unsolved problems of 
topography are being set at rest, and we 
may realize how tiny was the famous Fo- 
rum in which all the currents of free life 
met for ages, and how closely the narrow 
streets, and shops, and temples, hemmed 
it in till the ambition of the imperial rulers 
gave it light and room. 

Building societies are raising new quar- 
ters round the Esquiline, and the laborer’s 
pickaxe has constantly brought some 
fresh relics of the past to view: remains 
of the old temples, a lecture hall where 
Mecenas may have been listened to by 
his poet friends, and, older still, the cem- 
eteries of the ignoble dead; below them 
again the remnants of a prehistoric Rome, 
where a yet earlier race built tombs long 
before the days in which we read about 
the City of the Seven Hills. The munici- 
pality has taken care throughout to stipu- 
late with the contractors to enjoy an ex- 
clusive right to all:the antiquities which 
may be found; it has appointed an arche- 
ological commission, and set apart a 
museum to receive the stores which are 
being rapidly collected. 

Like efforts have been made in man 
another part of central Italy. To spea 
only of one, the old port Ostia has risen 
from its tomb, like the more famous city 
of Pompeii, and been made the object of 
a special study by one of the French 
scholars, M. Homolle, whose monograph 
upon its history embraced a special scru- 
tiny of more than seven hundred inscrip- 
tions found in its close neighborhood, 
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We may turn next to the department of 
classical epigraphy, and ask what signs of 
earnest effort have been given by the 
Ecole Frangaise in dealing with the monu- 
mental evidence engraved on bronze or 
stone. 

We cannot realize without an effort the 
abundance of such materials for study, as 
they were strewn in old times in countless 
thousands over the whole face of the then 
civilized world. Weshould not seek, nor 
find, in our churchyards much sober his- 
tory, nor would the few words which 
might be found upon our public works go 
far to reconstruct for coming ages a pic- 
ture of our national life; and few of us 
nowadays, without some special study, 
know how much in ancient times both of 
public and of private interest was written 
in enduring forms in characters which all 
might read, even in days when great pub- 
lic libraries stood always open, and book- 
sellers drove a thriving trade, and the 
newest literary wares, the epigrams of 
Martial or the speeches of the younger 
Pliny, were copied for a trifling sum, and 
despatched to the most distant corners of 
the Roman world. We can understand 
indeed that there is much wholly new to 
us to be learnt from the papyrus rolls of 
Egypt, or from the sunburnt tablets which 
were stored in the Assyrian libraries, and 
from which in our own days the civiliza- 
tions of the past have been rising as from 
the tomb before our eyes; it seems nat- 
ural enough, again, that in rude times last- 
ing materials like stone or bronze were 
used when there was but little to be writ- 
ten, and when books were quite unknown ; 
but we have cause at first to wonder when 
we find that literary ages still had recourse 
so largely to archaic usage, and wrote out 
the records of their daily life in forms 
which seemed so solid as to defy even the 
processes of slow decay. 

Thus, for example, in the neighborhood 
of Rome the great highway was fringed 
for miles with the long line of stately 
tombs on which might be read the muster- 
roll of ancient worthies, the statesmen 
and generals of the republic, as well as 
the ministers and organizers of the empire. 
The epitaphs recorded the offices of State 
which each had filled, the battles fought, 
the provinces annexed, and the whole 
round of public service. Those marble 
pages pieced together would go far to 
make the chronicle of the governing fam- 
ilies of Rome; and the traveller who com- 
pared the lists of honors and of titles, could 
scarcely fail to get a larger grasp of the 
ruling mechanism of the administration of 





the empire. Within the city stood the 
statues of great men, whose marble forms 
graced the temples and the forum and 
well-nigh every public spot, while on the 
base of each was graven some leaflet of the 
Roman peerage, that all might learn some- 
thing of the annals of the past in a sort of 
national gallery through which all citizens 
must pass. Still more varied and abundant 
was the information stored in many of the 
places of resort throughout the city. 
Within and without the walls of the great 
temples, as in the neighborhood of many 
sacred precincts, were posted the records 
of official acts of every kind, laws and 
treaties dating from the earliest times, the 
results of the consular elections, resolu- 
tions of the Senate, registers of triumphs, 
and imperial decrees. Unlike our placards 
and our proclamations, feeble papers flut- 
tering at the mercy of the wind and rain, 
they were entrusted seldom to material less 
durable than bronze, while at times the 
flattery of the Senate chose ivory or gold 
to do honor to the words of their imperial 
master. Many of these were gathered 
with special care in the record office on 
the Capitol, but all the temples served as 
archives, and Rome was a great museum 
where students of history might freely 
read. There on the walls of the Augus- 
teum might be seen the autobiography of 
the great organizer of the empire, a copy 
of which has happily been saved in a far- 
off provincial town. Not far away, in the 
centre of the city, the edicts of the em- 
ond were posted which gave discharge 
rom military service, with the boon of 
civic rights, to whole contingents of the 
frontier troops, who had served their term 
of years beside the legions. In another 
quarter on the basis of an honorary statue 
might be read the muster-roll of a cohort 
of the city watch, which, repeated as it 
was a short time afterwards, threw light on 
the whole system of promotion, and rela- 
tions of the lower grades of rank. Inthe 
pretorian camp might be seen the funeral 
notices, the votive offerings, the order of 
the day, posted up in the quarters of the 
several cohorts. The very bricks which 
were built into the walls would have their 
story, which a of the present day 
are reading —of the far-off towns upon 
the Danube, which were sending their re- 
cruits to keep péace, and sometimes to 
disturb it, in the streets of Rome. Nor 
was it only in the higher matters of State 
policy that such publicity was sought. 
Here was set up the summary of the law- 
suit which finally decided the conflictin 

claims of rival trades. Here a city guil 
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or corporation on emphatic utterance to 
its vote of thanks for some club-house, or 
bath, or theatre, built for them bya wealthy 
pense. The little chapels of the religious 

rotherhoods, to judge at least by one we 
know, might serve to the inquiring stranger 
as manuals of theology. Their archaic 
liturgy was written out in characters of 
stone upon the walls, The minutes of 
their meetings at the great recurring festi- 
vals, the special thanksgiving for acts of 
grace, the solemn round of ceremonial ob- 
servance, the names even of the president 
and brothers present, were all punctiliously 
recorded, not on mere registers of paper 
only, but on the marble slabs which lined 
the chamber where they met. The tiniest 
even of the corporations of the city fol- 
lowed, though in humble fashion, the like 
practice. Each, as it could, found a little 
shrine or council chamber, and thankfully 
inscribed on it the names of the protectors 
of the guild; the little friendly societies of 
the artisans or freedmen recorded publicly 
their common name, their. patron saint, 
their legal claim to State protection, their 
promises of good cheer or funeral ex- 
penses, together with the tariff of their 
yearly dues: entering at times even more 
into detail, like the curious entry by 
which one of them brought its official busi- 
ness to a close, when the old members 
ceased to pay their -_— and no new ones 
would come in, and the treasurer found 
the purse was empty, and put out the for- 
mal notice that there were no assets to 
meet any future claims. What was true of 
Rome held good more or less for all the 
towns throughout the empire, especially in 
the old cities of historic culture, where the 
currents of free life had strongly flowed. 
In Athens, for example, might be read in 
public places the laws and treaties made 
centuries before; the lists of the members 
of the old Delian league, and the amounts 
which each paid year by year into the com- 
mon fund, covered the great marble blocks 
on the. Acropolis, where their fragments 
have been found of late and pieced once 
more together; the inventories even of 
the treasure of the great goddess were 
written out minutely on the walls for the 
regret of later and less wealthy times. 
Numerous inscriptions told their tales of 
local munificence as great as that of any 
Peabody of later times. The isles of 
Greece had countless memorials of nation- 
al life — of the tiny wars they once had 
waged, of the endless diplomatic quarrels 
which dragged on through centuries of 
change, till Romans had to end the suit 
begun before Athens was mistress of the 





seas. Thus Crete, of whose condition 
history said little, had many a lengthy page 
of international law for epigraphists one 
a read. 

or was it only in the towns that mon- 
umental evidence was ready to the hand of 
antiquary or scholar. Along the great 
highways, where bridges spanned the riv- 
ers, Or Causeways Crossed the marshes, or 
hospices and posting-houses were stationed 
for the public service, notices were strewn 
of the ; somone road-builders, generals, em- 
perors, who had spurred on local enter- 
prise, or given largely from the central 
funds. 

On the frontiers, where the legions for 
centuries kept watch and ward—in the 
centre of the camps, where troops were 
quartered of nationalities but lately alien 
to the Roman world — was no lack of lit- 
erary proof that the army was a potent 
instrument for the spread of Latin culture. 
Here was posted upa lengthy order of the 
day, like the proclamation of Hadrian to 
his soldiers in Numidia, where we may still 
read upon the crumbling stone the praises 
given to the loyal troops for the efficiency 
attained by steady discipline and drill. On 
every side a traveller could read the tokens 
of the soldiers’ pious feeling; here and 
there a quaint oe such as that offered 
to the genius of the august emperors and 
of their custom-house, public notices of 
the clubs, messes, provident societies, 
formed by the officers of lower rank; the 
rules even of the humble guilds, which 
spread among the sutlers and camp-follow- 
ers —the rudimental forms of a public life 
which was to grow, till the camp passed at 
last into a municipium, and the castra 
legiones were transferred into the Leon or 
Caerleon of later times. 

In Greece, from very early times, the 
literary men had seen the value of such 
materials for history. Keen-eyed travel- 
lers like Herodotus jotted them down in 
note-book or in memory as they passed 
along. Chronologists soon learned to 
quotethem. Critical historians like Polyb- 
ius noted carefully the terms of ancient 
treaties, and checked the vague traditions 
of the past by the exact words of old di- 
plomatists and - lawgivers. Specialists, 
meantime, were making their collections, 
none of which, unhappily, have reached 
us. Aristodemus in Beeotia, Alcetas at 
Delphi, Craterus above all at Athens, 
gathered into special works the inscrip- 
tions of their several countries, and liter- 
ary nicknames even were invented for the 
“Qld Mortalities” who amused their 
neighbors by the vagaries of their antiqua- 
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rian zeal. But in Italy the ancient records 
found a less enlightened public; the liter- 
ary men disdained to use them; writers, 
like Livy, did not care to check their fluent 
rhetoric by appeal to monumental facts 
and figures. If the very words of the old 
statesman’s speech lay ready to their 
hands upon the bronze, they thought they 
could improve upon his rugged phrases, 
and wrote out an harangue which he would 
have spoken if he could. It might be dan- 
gerous to pore too long over the old ar- 
chives in the Capitol, lest they should spoil 
their fine style by much reading of bad 
Latin ; and as for travelling through the 
country towns to rummage for old bronzes, 
in the hope of correcting here a date and 
there a title, their readers would have been 
none the better pleased for that, and no 
critic ventured to suggest such an unre- 
munerative labor. 

In dealing with this epigraphic evidence, 
our own age has shown an energy and suc- 
cess almost unexampled. The work of 
discovery which Cyriacus began on an ex- 
tensive scale in the first half of the fif- 
teenth century has never ceased, indeed, 
since then; and there: have been always 
antiquaries on the search, travellers send- 
ing home inscriptions from countries little 
visited before, directors of museums and 
collectors buying up the coins, the bronzes, 
and the marbles which peasants have 
turned up with the plough, or masons dis- 
turbed among the ruins of the past. But 
in our own days governments have turned 
explorers, and old corporations have been 
eager to collect their title-deeds which 
were buried in the tombs of bygone gener- 
ations. New materials for history are 
coming to light on every side. Still 
greater progress has been made in the 
methodical arrangement of these data, in 
which little had been done for two cen- 
turies and a half, since Gruter’s “ Corpus” 
saw the light. The new stores of evidence 
collected year by year were buried away 
from sight again: in the pages of some 
thousand volumes, many of which had 
neither order, plan, nor index. But the 
great collections which are in course of 
publication at Berlin promise to put us in 
possession of the whole field of monumen- 
tal data which bear on the histories of 
Greece and Rome. 

It is time now to ask again what useful 
work in the department has been done by 
the members of the French school of Ath- 
ens. Their labors have been carried on 
partly in the study, and partly in the field. 
In the first place, there was much hoarded 
capital which had not yet been turned to 





good account. Much of the new evidence 
which bore on the institutions of the past 
had been scarcely sifted and coanpaned ‘te 
yet. It remained, therefore, to group them 
in their proper order, and make a special 
study of each class, and indicate in each 
what additional information had been 
gained. Studies of this kind seemed to 
promise speedy fruit, and naturally en- 
gaged much of the attention of the mem- 

ts of the school. A series of mono- 
graphs has thus appeared upon various 
sides of social life in Greece and Rome 
which before had never begn adequately 
treated. Thus to M. Albert Dumont we 
owe an important work containing the only 
complete list of the inscriptions of the 
Athenian efhebi, where we may read the 
names of the matriculated students who . 
flocked from many lands to live in some 
sort of college system in the famous Uni- 
versity of Athens. Year by year the 
were graven on the blocks of stone whic 
have been found of late in the old city, and 
with them we may read the recurrin 
votes of thanks offered by the Senate an 
the people to the chancellors and tutors of 
the college, and much elaborate notice of 
the athletic sports encouraged by the 
State, as well as of the professors’ lec- 
tures, which all alike were expected to 
attend, and of the religious services in 
which they had to take a part. 

Another interesting work of the same 
school was the fruit of residence at Ath- 
ens, and of personal observations in the 
neighboring islands. It is a treatise by 
M. Foucart on the associations rele 
gieuses, that is, on the conventicles or 
religious guilds connected with exotic 
forms of worship, and not directly sanc- 
tioned by the State. It is a chapter, 
therefore, on the legal status and the moral 
worth of the nonconformity of Greece. 
Some materials had long existed for the 
study in the occasional notices of ancient 
authors, as well as in the inscriptions of 
the ¢hiasoi which had spread mainly 
among the slave-born classes and the alien 
traders who had formed in religious broth- 
erhoods to remind them of their distant 
homes. Of late years, however, the ma- 
terials have largely grown in number, and 
of thirty-five inscriptions drawn from Attica 
alone, only three are to be found in the 
volume of Béck’s “Corfus.” Another 
treatise also may be mentioned by M. 
Foucart, “ De Collegiis Scenicorum Ar- 
tificum,” in which the author has drawn 
together the various data which refer to 
the status and the privileges of the com- 
pany of artists, who travelled to and fro, 
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as actors, musicians, opera dancers, in con- 
nection with the festivals of Dionysus and 
the service of the theatres of Greece. 
The honorary votes which were passed in 
different states, the laws and treaties to 
rotect them as they went from land to 
and, the complimentary notices of what 
they did, are often coming to light in the 
fragments of old records; we see that 
though their moral character was some- 
what low, their importance in social life 
ranked high. They were too cosmopolitan 
to think much of public spirit or of local 
claims, but they enjoyed exceptional im- 
munities in time of war, and passed 
among the combatants unscathed like the 
travelling scholars or the begging friars of 
the Middle Ages. To these works may 
be added treatises like those of M. Han- 
riot on the demes of Attica, and of M. 
Vidal Lablache on the life of Herodes 
Atticus, as well as others of which only 
abstracts have appeared in the reports of 
the Academy. 

But the members of the school have 
also labored as explorers. Thus M. Fou- 
cart and Wescher brought back from 
Delphi copies of hundreds of new inscrip- 
tions belonging for the most part to one or 
other of two classes. Of these the first 
relates to the institution of proxenia, by 
which some Delphian made himself the 
representative of the friendly State named 
in each document, and lent his aid to any 
of the citizens who came on business to 
Delphi, receiving in return honorary or 
substantial recompenses from the State 
which he thus served. This institution 
was well known before, and the novelty 
consists only in the larger numbers of the 
states brought thus into connection with 
the great religious centre. But the second 
class furnished a real addition to our 
knowledge in the curious forms of sale by 
which masters freed their slaves, and put 
their freedom under the protection of 
Apollo, and the sanction of some citizen 
whose witness was attested. Sometimes 
the sale was a fictitious one, and the.gain 
secured was the publicity with which the 
master bound himself to respect the free- 
dom of his former slave. At other times 
the price was a substantial one, and paid 
by the slave out of his past earnings, or 
consisted of services which he was bound 
to render still for years or even for his 
master’s lifetime. 

Each year when the good season for 
travelling arrives, some students start from 
Athens on a special tour to some locality 
suggested by the learned committee 
which watches their interests at Paris. 





They busy themselves with the unsolved 
problems of topography, they-gather up 
the inscriptions which had been before 
unnoticed or which accident may have 
lately brought to light, they make plans 
and designs of ancient monuments, and 
soe on the spot the sculptures now con- 
fined to the several districts where they 
are discovered. Thus, to take a recent 
case, at the time of the massacre at Salon- 
ica, MM. Duchesne and Collignon were 
busily engaged in Asia Minor in the wild 
valleys which descend to the ancient Caria 
and Cilicia, and returned with their port- 
folios filled with designs of ancient art and 
copies of some hundred new inscriptions. 

The special missions in the service of 
archeology which were set on foot by the 
French emperor were entrusted for the 
most part to former members of the 
school: thus M. Perrot was sent to Ancyra 
to bring back the autobiography of Augus- 
tus in a completer shape, M. Heuzey was 
commissioned to explore the south of 
Macedonia, while M. Deville was sent to 
gather what he could in Samothrace, and 
some splendid volumes issued from the 
press to lay the results before the curious 
public. 

With the establishment of the new 
school at Rome an impetus has been also 
given of late to abstruser studies of phi- 
lology which had been less attended to 
before, as also to others on the technical 
aspects of Hellenic-and of early Christian 
art, besides the many questions of clas- 
sical antiquities which have been more 
specially referred to in this paper. 

It is not creditable to English scholar- 
ship that these materials of history should 
be so little known among us, and that the 


studies of our universities should have . 


drawn so scantily from these abundant 
sources. Large chapters of the history of 


the social life in Greece and Rome are . 


being entirely re-written, as new evidence 
is coming to hand from various sides, but 
the original data to be found in the in- 
scriptions and the coins are seldom 
referred to in our text-books, and are quite 
unknown for the most to our students, as 
indeed to many of their teachers. An 
institution like the Ecole Frangaise at 
Athens and at Rome might be.of signal use 
in this respect, and it would seem easiest 
to establish it at present when a university 
commission is actually engaged upon the 
organization of our academic studies. A 
few fellowships might be set apart by the 
action of some colleges, and with the con- 
sent of the commissioners, and a period 
of residence in Greece or Italy be made 
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one condition of their tenure. In the 
competition for these, examination papers 
might be given in classical art, epigraphy, 
— numismatics, in order that candi S 
might be selected who had special interest 
in such studies, or were likely to profit 
most by residence abroad. 

There would be nothing new in principle 
in such disposal of the necessary funds, 
as there are already Radcliffe travelling 
fellowships at Oxford, which, as it is 
believed, have done good service in the 
cause of science. By agreement beween 
the two universities and the heads of 


some departments at the British Muse“ 


um, it would be possible to secure an effi- 
cient board to guide the studies of the 
graduates elected, much in the same way 
as the committee of the French Academy 
presides over the work of the Ecola Fran- 
gaise at Athens. 

It would be possible in this way to reg- 
ulate details without too much uniformity 
or statutable fixity. Experience would 
prove whether, as seems prcbable, a cor- 
porate character would be most useful in 
the institution, or if it would be better to 
allow each student to follow the guidance 
of his tastes untrammelled by any rules, 
and unsupported by the friendly sympathy 
of partners in like studies. It might rest 
with the board of studies to decide 
whether the time of any fellow was suffi- 
ciently well spent to justify a longer resi- 
dence abroad. Grants — be also given 
from time to time in aid of special re- 
searches which deserved encouragement, 
and perhaps. exceptional appointments 
made in favor of literary men whose work 
could be pursued with more advantage in 
the great centres of pe me No costly 
buildings or appliances would be required ; 
the materials for study exist already in 
abundance in the museums, galleries of 
art, and ancient monuments : the classical 
lands would be libraries of reference them- 
selves, and the genius loci would do more 
to stimulate research than any professional 
lectures. A few ripe scholars thus em- 
ployed would be a centre of attraction for 
many travellers who use their long vaca- 
tions or secure an occasional term for a 
visit to Italy and Greece, and who would 
often welcome definite guidance to the 
new sources of evidence which have been 
lately opened. Fellows of colleges not 
yet called to active work at home, other 
men of cultivated tastes forced perhaps to 
avoid an English winter, might willingly 
employ their leisure in the studies and the 
scenes where they could find vivid inter- 
ests and intellectual sympathy. A year 
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or two thus spent would certainly go far 
to enlarge the usefulness of the future 
lecturer or professor in any of the subjects 
connected with classical antiquities, would 
give living reality to many a dry detail of 
history, and would deepen his imaginative 
insight into the characteristic features of 
the society of Greece and Rome. 

It may be added that the institution thus 
proposed seems to combine the various 
objects which are now urged upon our 
thoughts by the rival claimants for the 
funds expended in the college fellowships. 
Any that might be devoted to this pur- 
pose would be still prizes of merit, and 
therefore act as incentives to the intellec- 
tual energy of younger students. With 
due direction they would serve in some 
measure as > endowment of — 
maintaining and encouraging specialize 
studies. But the siaeutinel iedeteste of 
the universities would be also directly 
cared for, in the improvement of the teach- 
ing power at home, after the scholars who 
had enjoyed these precious opportunities of 
varied culture had been recalled to carry 
on the work in England or to enlarge the 
knowledge of a younger generation. 


WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT, 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A CHANCE FOR LAW. 


Mr. ASHFORD took Lottie home that 
evening, walking with her to her own door. 
There was not much said; for, notwith- 
standing the armor of personal hope and 
happiness which she had put on, the shock 
of this personal encounter with her father 
and the woman who was to be her father’s 
wife, made the girl tremble with secret ex- 
citement, in spite of herself. The woman: 
it was this, the sight and almost touch of 
this new, unknown, uncomprehended bein 
brushing past her in the darkness whic 
overwhelmed Lottie. That first contact 
made the girl sick and faint. She could 
not’ talk to Mr. Ashford any more — her 
voice seemed to die out of her throat, 
where her heart was fluttering. She could 
not think even what she had been saying. 
It was all confused, driven aside into a cor- 
ner by that sudden apparition. Mr. Ash- 
ford, on his side, said little more than 
Lottie. It seemed to him that he hada 
sudden insight into all that was happening. 


He had heard, though without paying 
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much attention, the common gossip about 
Captain Despard, who was not considered 
by anybody within the precincts as a cred- 
itable inmate; but this curious little scene, 
of which he had been a witness, had 
- placed him at once in the midst of the lit- 
tle drama. He seemed to himself to have 
shared in the shock Lottie had received. 
He walked softly by her side, saying little, 
full of compassion, but too sympathetic 
even to express his sympathy. He would 
not hurt her by seeming to be sorry for 
her. When they parted he held her hand 
fora moment with a kind, serious grasp, 
as if he had been her father, and said, — 

“You will send him to me to-morrow, 
Miss Despard? I shall expect him to- 
morrow.” 

“Oh — Law!” she said, with a little 
start and recovery. Poor Law had gone 
out of her mind. 

“ Poor child!” he said, as he turned to- 
wards his house ; but before he had crossed 
the road he was met by Captain Temple 
coming the other way. 

“Was that Miss Despard?” asked the 
old man. “Isitshe you were saying good- 
night to? My wife told me she had gone 
towards the slopes, and I was on my way 
to bring her home.” 

“I met her there, and I have just 


brought her home,” said the minor canon. 
He could scarcely make out in the dark 
who his questioner was. 

“That is all right — that is all right,” 


said the old chevalier. “She is left too 
much alone, and she should have some one 
to take care of her. I feel much obliged 
to you, Mr. Ashford, for I take a great in- 
terest in the young lady.” 

“It is— Captain Temple?” said Mr. 
Ashford, peering at the old man, with con- 
tracted, short-sighted eyes. “I beg your 
pardon. Yes, Miss Despard is quite safe ; 
she has been talking to me about her broth- 
ér. What kind of boy is he? I only 
know he is a big fellow, and not very foud 

_ Of his work.” 
. Captain Temple shook his head. “ What 
can you expect? It is not the boy’s fault; 
but she is the one I take an interest in. 
You know I had once a girl of my own? 
just such another, Mr. Ashford — just such 
another. I always think of her when I 
see this pretty creature. Poor things — 
how should they know the evil that is in 
the world? They think everybody as good 
as themselves, and when they find out the 
difference, it breaks their sweet hearts. I 
can’t look at a young girl like that, not 
knowing what her next step is to bring her, 
without tears in my eyes.” 
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The minor canon did not make any re 
ply ; his heart was touched, but not as Cap- 
tain Temple’s was touched. He looked 
back at the dim little house, where as yet 
there were no lights — not thinking of Lot- 
tie as an all-believing and innocent victim, 
but rather as a young Britomart, a helmeted 
and armed maiden, standing desperate in 
defence of her little stronghold against 
powers of evil which she was noways ig- 
norant of. It did not occur to him that 
these images might be conjoined, and both 
be true. 

“ ] take a great interest in her,” said old 
Captain Temple again, “and so does m 
wife, Mr. Ashford. My wife cannot talk 
of our loss as I do; but though she says 
little, I can see that she keeps her eye 
upon Lottie. Poor child! She has no 
mother, and, for that matter, you might 
say no father either. She has a claim 
upon all good people. She may be thrown 
in your way sometimes, when none of us 
can be of any use to her. It would make 
me happy if you would say that you would 
keep an eye upon her too, and stand by 
her when she wants a friend.” 

“You may be sure I will do that —if 
ever it should be in my power.” 

“Thanks. You wil excuse my speak- 
ing to you? Most people allow the right 
we have in our trouble to think of another 
like our own. I am quite happy to think 
you will be one of her knights too, Mr. 
Ashford. So will my wife. Ah, we owe 
a great deal —a great deal — to innocence. 
Good-night, and my best thanks.” 

Mr. Ashford could not smile at the kind 
old chevalier and his monomania. He went 
home very seriously to his dark little house, 
where no one had lighted his lamp. He 
was not so well served as the signor. 
There was a faint light on the stairs, but 
none in his dark, wainscoted library, where 
the three small, deep windows were more 
than ever like three luminous yet dim pic- 
tures hanging upon a gloomy wall. When 
he had lighted his reading-lamp, the pic- 
tures were put out, and the glimmering, 
dim interior, with its dark reflections and 
the touches of gilding and faded brown of 
his books came into prominence. He half 
smiled to think of himself as one of Lottie 
Despard’s knights; but outside of this 
calm and still place, what a glimpse had 
been afforded him of the tumults and mis- 
eries of the common world, within yet out- 
side all the calm precincts of ordered and 
regular life! The girl with whom he had 
been talking, stood aux prises with all 
these forces, while he, so much more able 
for that battle, was calm and sheltered, 
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To see her struggling against the impas- 
sibility of a nature less noble than her own 
—to think of her all forlorn and solitary, 
piteous in her youth and helplessness, on 
the verge of so many miseries, wrung his 
heart with pity, with tenderness, with —— 
Was it something of envy too? All the 
powers of life were surging about Lottie, 
contending in her and around her; forces 
vulgar yet powerful, calling forth in that 
bit of a girl, in that slim creature, made, the 
man thought, for all the sweetness and pro- 
tection of life, all its heroic qualities in- 
stead —while for such as he, thirty-five, 
and a man, fate held nothing but quiet, and 
mastery of all circumstances, Handel and 
the Abbey! What a travesty and inter- 
change of all that was fit and natural ! — 
for him. ought to be the struggle, for her 
the peace; but Providence had not or- 
dained it so. 

How often is this so! times without 
number, the weak have to struggle while 
the strong look on. Women and children 
labor while full-grown men rest; the sick 
and the feeble have all the powers of dark- 
ness to encounter, while the athlete yawns 
his unoccupied force away. So this 
strange paradox of a world runs on. The 
minor eanon, who was of very gentle 
mould, with a heart open as day to 
melting charities, sat and thought of it 
with a giddiness and vertigo of the 
heart. Hecouldnot change it. He could 
not take up Lottie’s trouble and give her 
his calm. One cannot stand in another’s 
place — not you in mine, nor I in yours — 
though you may be a hundred times more 
capable of my work than I. This was 
what Ernest Ashford thought sitting 
among his peaceful books, and following 
Lottie Despard in imagination into the 
little lodge which was her battlefield. 
Sympathy gave him the strongest mental 
perception of all that took place there. 
The only thing he had no clue to was the 
sweet and secret flood of consolation 
which subdued her sense of all her 
troubles — which already had drowned the 
dread of the future, and floated over with 
brightness the difficulties of the present 
in Lottie’s heart. 

Next morning Law arrived at the house 
of the minor canon, considerably to his 
own surprise, with his big Virgil under 
his arm. “I don’t know whether you 
meant it, or if she understood you,” he 
said, shy and uncomfortable, looking down 
at his shoes, and presenting the top of his 
head rather than his face to Mr. Ashford’s 
regard, “but my sister said ——” 

“Yes; 1 meant it fully. Sit down and 





tell me what you have been doing, and 
whereabouts you are in your work. I have 
a pupil coming presently with whom proba- 
bly you might read ——” 

“ Well—you must know that I haven’t 
been what you might call working very 
hard, you know,” said Law, still butting at 
his future instructor with the top of his 
head. He sat down as Mr. Ashford di- 
rected him, but he did not give up the ear- 
nest contemplation of his boots. “ It isn’t 
so easy to get into the way of it when 
you’re working alone. I left school a long 
time ago—and I don’t know that it was 
much of a school—and latterly I was a 
little bit irregular — and so, you know —” 

“1 see,” said the minor canon; “ how- 
ever it is not too late to do better. What 
is that big book under your arm — Virgil ? 
Very well. Construe a passage for me, 
and let me see how you get on i 

“Shall I do a bit I Toon. or a bit I 
don’t know?” said Law, raising his head 
this time with a doubtful gleam, half of 
merriment; “of course I want to put my 
best foot foremost — but I don’t want to 
take you in all the same.” 

“ ] must trust you entirely on that point 
— or, give me the book, I will choose, and 
chance shall decide.” 

“Oh, hang it!” said Law under his 
breaths he would have been honest, and 
avowed what he knew; but this kind of 
sortes did not please him. The perspira- 
tion came out on his forehead. Of course 
it was a very hard bit, or what Law thought 
a very hard bit, that turned up—and the 
way in which he struggled through it, 
growing hotter and hotter, redder and red- 
der, wasasighttosee. - 

“ That will’ do,” Mr. Ashford said, com- 
passionate yet horrified. “That will do;” 
and he took the book out of his would-be 
pupil’s hands with a sigh, and smoothed 
down the page which Law had ruffled in 
his vain efforts, with a regretful touch, as 
though asking pardon of Virgil. “ Suppose 
we have a little talk on this subject?” he 
said. “ No doubt you have made up your 
mind what you would like to do?” 

“Not I,” said Law. “It will have to 
be some office or other — that’s the only 
way in which a fellow who has no mone 
seems to be able to make a living. 
very poor living so far as I hear — but 
still it is something, I suppose. That is 
not what I would like by nature. I’d like to 
go out to Australia or New Zealand. I 
hate the notion of being cooped up toa 
desk. But I suppose that is how it will 
have to be-——” 

“ Because of your sister? you would 
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not abandon her? it does you a great deal 
of credit,” said the minor canon, with 
warmth. 

“ Well, because of her in one way,” said 
Law; “because she is always so strong 
against it, and because I have no mone 
for a start; you don’t suppose that 
would mind otherwise? No; Lottie is 
all very well, but I don’t see why a man 
should give in to her in everything. She 
will have to think for herself in future, 
and so shall I. So, if you will tell me 
what you think I could do, Mr. Ashford ; 
I should say you don’t think I can do any- 
thing after that try,” said Law, with an 
upward glance of investigation, half wist- 
ful, half ashamed. 

“Have you read English literature 
much? that tells nowadays,” said the 
minor canon. “If you were to give any 
weight to my opinion, I would tell you to 
get the papers for the army examination, 
and try for that.” . 

“ Ah! that’s what I should like,” cried 
Law; “but it’s impossible. Fellows can’t 
live on their pay. Even Lottie would like 
me to go into the army. But it’s not to 
be done. You can’t live on your pay. 
English! Oh, I’ve read a deal of sto- 
ries, —‘ Harry Lorrequer’ and ‘ Soapy 
Sponge,’ and that sort of — rot.” 

“T am afraid that will not do much 

ood,” said the minor canon, shaking his 

ead. “And, indeed, I fear if you are 
going to be successful you must set to 
work in a more serious way. Perhaps 
you are good at figures — mathematics ? 
— no !— science, perhaps ? — natural his- 
tory ——” 

“Tf you mean the Zoological Gardens, 
I like that,” said Law, beginning to see 
the fun of this examination, “ and I should 
be very fond of horses if I had the chance. 
But that has nothing to say to an office. 

* Figures, ha? yes, I know. But I always 
hated counting. I see you think there is 
nothing to be made of me. That is what 
I think myself. I have often told her 
so. I shall have to ’list, as_I have told 
her.” Law looked at his companion with 
a little curiosity as he said this, hoping 
to call forth an alarmed protestation. 

-But Mr. Ashford was not horrified. He 
was about to say, “It is the very best 
thing you could do,” but stopped, on con- 
sideration, for Lottie’s sake. 

‘You are a man to look at,” he said, 
“though you are young; has it never oc- 
curred to you till now to think what you 
would like tobe? You did not think you 
could go on forever stumbling over ten lines 
of Virgil? I beg your pardon, I don’t mean 
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to be rude; but the most of us have to 
live by something, and a young man like 
you ought to have a notion what he is go- 

the 


ing to be about. You thought of 
civil service?” 

“I suppose Lottie did,” said Law, get- 
ting up and seizing his book. “It is all 
her doing, from first to last; it is she that 
has always been pushing and pushing. 
Yes! what’s the use of trying Virgil? I 
always felt it was all bosh. I don’t know 


it, and what’s more I don’t want to know 
it. I am not one for reading, it’s not what 


I would ever have chosen ; it is all Lottie, 
with her nagging and her pushing. And so 
I may go home and tell her you don’t think 
or ——, he added suddenly, 

reak of unexpected feeling 


me fit 
with a slight 
in his voice. 

“Don’t do anything of the kind. If 
you would only be open with me, tell me 
what are your own ideas and inten- 
tions ——” 

“That’s what everybody says,” said 
Law, with a smile of half-amused superi- 
ority; “open your mind. But what if 
you've got no mind to open? J don’t 
care what I do; I don’t intend anything; 
get me in somewhere, and I’ll do the best 

can. A fellow can’t speak any fairer 
than that.” 

The minor canon looked at him with 
that gaze of baffled inquiry which is never 
so effectually foiled as by the candid 
youth who has no intentions of his own 
and no mind to open.. Law stood before 
him, stretching out his useless strength, 
with his useless book again under his 
arm — a human being thoroughly wasted ; 
no place for him in the civil service, no 
good use in any of the offices. Why 
shouldn’t he ’list if he wished it? it was 
the very best thing for him to do. But 
when Mr. Ashford thought of Lottie, this 
straightforward conclusion died on his 
lips. 

“ Why couldn’t you live on your pay?” 
he said hurriedly ; “it is only to exercise 
a little self-denial. You would have a life 
you liked and were fit for, and a young 
subaltern has just as much pay as any 
clerkship you could get. Why not make 
an effort, and determine to live on your 
pay? If youhave the resolution, you could 
do it. It would be better certainly than 
sitting behind a desk all day long.” 

“ Wouldn’t it!” said Law, with a deep 
breath. “Ah! but you wouldn’t require 
to keep a horse, sitting behind your desk; 

ou wouldn’t have your mess to pay; a 

ellow must think of all that. I suppose 
you've had enough of me?” he added, 
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looking up with a doubtful smile ; “I may 
away? 

“Don’t go yet.” There sprang up in 
the minor canon’s mind a kindness for 
this ne sper sy yet thoroughly practical- 
minded boy, who was not wise enough to 
be good for anything, yet who was too 
wise to plunge into rash expenses and 
the arduous exertion of living on an ofh- 
cer’s pay; curious instance of folly and 
wisdom, for even an Officer’s pay was 
surely better than no pay at all. Mr. Ash- 
ford did not want to throw Law off, and 
yet he could not tell what to-do with him. 
“ Will you stay and try how much arr can 
follow of young Uxbridge’s work?” he 
said; “I daresay you have not for the 
moment anything much better to do.” 

Law gave a glance of semi-despair from 
the window upon the landscape, and the 
distance, and the morning sunshine. No! 
he had nothing better to do. It was not 
that he had any pleasures in hand, for 
pleasure costs money, and he had no 
money to spend; and he knew by long 
experience that lounging about in the 
morning without even a companion is not 
—_ lively. Still he yielded and sat down, 
with a sigh. Mere freedom was some- 


thing, and the sensation of being obliged 
to keep in one place for an hour or two, 
and give himself up to occupation, was 


disagreeable; a fellow might as well be in 
an office at once. But he submitted. 
“Young Uxbridge?” he said; “ what is 
he going in for ? the Guards, I suppose ?” 
Law sighed; ah! that was the life. But 
he was aware that for himself he might 
just as easily aspire to be a prince as a 
guardsman. He took his seat at the table 
resignedly, and pulled the books towards 
him, and looked at them with a dislike that 
was almost pathetic. Hateful tools! but 
nothing was to be done without them. 
If he could only manage to get in some- 
where by means of the little he knew of 
them, Law vowed in his soul he would 
never look at the rubbish again. 

Young Uxbridge, when he came in spick 
and span, in the freshest of morning coats 
and fashionable ties—for which things 
Law had a keen eye, though he could not 
indulge in them — looked somewhat ask- 
ance at the slouching figure of the new 
pupil. But though he was the son of a 
canon and in the best society, young Ux- 
bridge was not more studious, and he was 
by nature even less gifted, than Law. Of 
two stupid young men, one may have all 
the advantage over another which talent 
can give, without having any talent to 
brag of. Law was very dense with respect 
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to books, but he understood a great deal 
more quickly what was said to him, and 
had a play of humor and meaning in his 
face, a sense of the amusing and absurd if 
nothing more, which distinguished him 
from his companion, who was steadily 
level and obtuse all round, and never saw 
what patting. 3 meant, Thus though one 
knew more than the other, the greater 
ignoramus was the more agreeable pupil 
of the two; and the minor canon began to 
take an amused interest in Law as Law, 
He kept him to luncheon after the other 
was gone, and encouraged the boy to talk, 

iving him such a meal as Law had only 

reamt of. He encouraged him to talk, 
which perhaps was not quite right of Mr. 
Ashford, and heard a great deal about his 
family, and found out that, though Lottie 
was right, Law was not perhaps so utterly 
wrong as he thought. Law was very wrong, 
yet when he thus heard both sides of the 
question, the minor canon perceived that it 
was possible to sympathize with Lottie in 
her forlorn and sometimes impatient strug- 
gle against the vis inertia of this big 
brother, and yet on the other hand to have 
an amused pity for the big brother too, who 
was not brutal but only dense, gaping with 
wonder at the fine spirit that longed and 
struggled to stimulate him into something 
above himself. So stimulated Law never 
would be. He did not understand even what 
she wanted, what she would have; but-he 
was not without some good in him. No 
doubt he would make an excellent settler in 
the backwoods, working hard there though 
he would not work here, and ready to defend 
himself against any tribe of savages ; and 
he would not make a bad soldier. But to 
be stimulated into a first-class man in an 
examination, or an any-class man, to be 
made into a male Lottie of fine perceptions 
and high ambition, that was what Law 
would never be. 

“But she is quite right,” said Law; 
“something must be done. I suppose you 
have heard, Mr. Ashford, as everybody 
seems to have heard, that the governor is 
going to marry again?” 

“T did hear it; will that make a great 
difference to your sister and you?” 

“ Difference? I should think it would 
make a difference. As it happens, I know 
P ——, the woman he is going to marry. 
She makes no secret of it, that grown-up 
sons and daughters shouldn’t live at home. 
I shall have to leave, whatever happens ; 
and Lottie — well, in one way Lottie has 
more need to leave than I have: I 
shouldn’t mind her manners and that sort 
of thing — but Lottie does mind.” 
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“Very naturally,” said the minor 
canon. 

“ Perhaps,” said Law; “but I don’t 
know where she gets her ideas from, for 
we never were so very fine. However, I 
might stand it, but Lottie never will be able 
to stand it; and the question follows, what 
is she to do? For myself, as I say, I 
could ’list, and there would be an end of 
the matter.” 

“ But in that case you would not be of 
much use to your sister.” 

Law shrugged his shoulders. “I should 
be of use to myself, which is the first thing. 
And then you know—but perhaps you 
don’t know —all this is obstinacy on Lot- 
tie’s part, for she might be as well off as 
any one. She might, if she liked, instead 
of wanting help, ‘be able to help us all. 
She might start me for somewhere or 
other, or even make me an allowance, so 
that I could get into the army in the right 
way. When! think of what she is throw- 
ing away, it makes me furious; she might 
make my fortune if she liked — and be very 
comfortable herself, too.” 

“ And how is all this to be done?” said 
the minor canon somewhat tremulously, 
with a half-fantastic horror in his mind of 
some brutal alternative that might be in 
Lottie’s power, some hideous marriage or 
sacrifice of the conventional kind. He 
waited for Law’s answer in more anxiety 
than he had any right to feel, and Law on 
his side had a gleam of righteous indigna- 
tion in his eyes, and for the moment felt 
himself the victim of a sister’s cruelty, de- 
frauded by her folly and unkindness of a 
promotion which was his due. 

“Look here,” he said solemnly; “all 
this she could do without troubling herself 
one bit, if she chose; she confessed it to 
me herself. The signor has made her an 
offer to bring her out as a singer, and to 
teach her himself first for nothing. That 
is to say, of course, she would pay him, I 
suppose, when he had finished her, and she 
had got a good engagement. You know 
they make loads of money, these singers 
—and she has got as fine a voice as an 
of them. Well now, fancy, Mr. Ashford, 
knowing that she could set us all up in this 
way, and give me a thorough good start, 
she’s refused ; and after that she goes and 
talks about me!” 

For a moment Mr. Ashford was quite 
silenced by this sudden assault. A bold 
thrust is not to be met by fine definitions, 
and for the first moment the minor canon 
was staggered. Was there not some nat- 
ural justice in what the lout said? Then 
he recovered himself. . 


, 
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“ But,” he said, “there are a great many 
objections to being a singer.” He wasa 
little inarticulate, the sudden attack having 
taken away his breath. “A lady might 
well have objections: and the tunity might 
have objections.” 

“Oh! I don’t mind,” said Law; “if I 
did I should soon have told her; and you 
may be sure the governor doesn’t mind. 
Not likely! the thing we want is money, 
and she could make as much money as 
ever she pleases. And yet she talks ehoet 
me! I wish I had her chance; the signor 
would not have to speak twice; I would 
sing from morning to night if they liked.” 

“Would you work so hard as that ? then 
why don’t you work a little at your books ? 
the one is not harder than the other.” 

“Work! Do you call singing a lot of 


songs 
Law. 


work?” said the contemptuous 


From Fraser's Magazine. 


LETTERS OF COLERIDGE, SOUTHEY, AND 
LAMB TO MATILDA BETHAM. 


[HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED.] 


“T RETURN you bya careful hand the 
MSS.,” wrote Charles Lamb to Matilda 
Betham. “Did I not ever love your 
verses? The domestic half will be a sweet 
heirloom to have in the family. ’Tis fra- 
grant with cordiality. What friends you 
must have had or dreamed of having! and 
what a widow’s cruse of heartiness you 
have doled among them!” “I remem- 
ber,” wrote Southey to the same in 1815, 
“that I did not say half as much about 
your poem as I ought to have done, but 
this shall be made amends for in proper 
place, for I like it so much that it will give 
me very sincere pleasure to say how good 
it is in a manner that may be serviceable.” 
From Allan Cunningham came the follow- 
ing enthusiastic eulogium of the same 
work (“ The Lay of Marie”): “ How could 
you suspect my admiration and love of 
poetry by apologizing for gratifying me 
with the perusal of a poem so full of fine 
feeling and fancy, beautiful description and 
imagery, impressive morality, and melting 
pathos?” Without being able to echo the 
high praise just quoted, I have felt that 
much interest and some instruction might 
be afforded by some memorial of a “ strong- 
minded woman,” who was in her prime in 
the early part of this century, and who was 
moreover the intimate friend of Charles 
and Mary Lamb, the Southeys, Mrs. Bar- 
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A. TO MATILDA BETHAM. 


bauld, and many other noteworthy person- 
s of that epoch. , 

There was literature in the family.* 
Her father, the Rev. William Betham, 
rector of Stoke Lacy, compiled the volu- 
minous “ Genealogical Tables of the Sov- 
ereigns of the World,” also the “ Baronet- 
age of England,” still to be found in 
libraries and on bookstalls ; and her eldest 
brother, the late Sir William Betham, 
wrote many interesting and curious works 
on Irish archeology, “ Etruria Celtica,” 
“ The Gael and the Cymri,” also the “ Par- 
liamentary History of England,” which 
still possesses a real interest. , 

From a little girl brought up in an iso- 
lated country parsonage, who at the age of 
fourteen read Tom Paine and set herself 
to answer his arguments seréatim, some- 
thing remarkable might be expected.. The 
promise of her youth, partly owing to do- 
mestic circumstances and illness, and 
chiefly to the lack of opportunities then 
open to women, was never fulfilled; yet 
Matilda Betham attempted to achieve 
much more than was usual in those days. 

The story of her early life, as told by 
herself, has a touching interest for all who 
sympathize with that hunger and thirst of 
her sex after knowledge then so seldom 
encouraged, much less satisfied. She had 
no education beyond that afforded by her 
father’s excellent library, and what teach- 
ing he found time to give her. She thus 
acquired a passionate love of history and 
anecdote, which, coupled with the marvel- 
lous memory she had inherited from him, 
made her conversation so delightful in old 
age. 

ae Many people have thought me natu- 
rally a singular and perhaps imprudent per- 
son because I rhymed and ventured into 
the world as an artist,” she wrote; “ but I 
belonged to a large family, and dreaded 
dependence. My mother’s handsome for- 
tune was lessened by the expense of a 
chancery suit of eleven years’ standing. 
My father’s hopes of preferment were one 
by one disappointed by death and transla- 
tion of bishops, and once by having de- 
layed a request because he would not call 
about iton a Sunday. The destination of 


* The Bethams or De Bethams are an ancient West- 
morland family (see Burn’s ** History of Westmorland” 
for notice of the De Bethams of Betham), and in the 
little church of Betham, near Kendal, are the recum- 
bent figures in stone of Sir Thomas de Betham and his 
wife, in tolegable preservation, ay eee | from the 
reign of Richard III. For several hundred years the 
Bethams have been baptised and buried in Morland 
Church, some distance to the north of Betham; and 
though the manor of Betham has long since passed into 
other hands, small estates still remain in the family 
dating from that early period. 
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his children, therefore, became modified 
by existing circumstances. : I was sent to 
school as a child to learn sewing and to 
prevent my too strict application to books: 
In my visits to London, I had learned 
French. The desire of knowing Italian 
had been kindled by reading Hoole’s 
“ Metastasio,” and I took advantage of an 
invitation to Cambridge to have half a 
year’s instruction from Agostino Isola, a 
delightful old man, who had been the pre- 
ceptor of Gray the poet, of Pitt and oth- 
ers.” In those days, women lived in terror 
of being held “ blue,” and she relates how 
“foolishly enough I feel it a disgrace to 
be thought learned, when somebody told a 
bishgp, sitting next to me at dinner one 
day, that he must talk Greek to that young 
lady.” She studied or rather taught her- 
oll miniature-painting with a view to mak- 
ing it a profession, and had so much talent 
that her first efforts in that line were hailed 
as full of promise. But there were no art 
schools for women, nothing to be had in 
the way of thorough teaching; and charm- 
ing as many of these likenesses are, they 
often betray both inaccuracy of drawing 
and unscientific handling of color. 

Her friends one and all encouraged her 
aspirations, both literary and artistic. “I 
tell you,” said one, “for the thousandth 
time, that you are full of genius; several 
paths to fame lie open to you, and if you 
don’t contrive to march through one of 
them, you deserve to have your mental feet 
cut off.” The writer of these enthusiastic 
lines, Lady Bedingfield, is one of the most 
endearing figures in this circle, and her 
warm, admiring friendship for Matilda Be- 
tham, begun in early girlhood, lasted till 
old age, when she wrote, “ You took me 
for better or for worse, dear Matilda, fifty 
years ago.” Lady Bedingfield was the 
daughter of Sir C. Jerningham ‘of Cossy, 
afterwards the wife of Sir Richard Beding- 
field, and later she became one of the 
ladies in waiting to the queen-dowager, 
widow of George III. This large-hearted 
and gifted woman, whose charming nature 
bespeaks itself in every line of her long 
correspondence with Matilda Betham, was 
said herself to be a born artist. Sir Josh- 
ua Reynolds remarked when looking at 
her sketches, “It is a pity she cannot be 
brought up as an artist.” But in those 
days to do more than toy with art or liter- 
ature was not considered becoming in 
ladies of position, and in her early letters 
she says of herself, “I feel somethin 
within me, certain latent powers, that, ha 
my destiny left me as you are, single and 
independent of control, would, I think, 
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have made me enter the lists of fame in4 
the painting way; but situated as I am, 
my imagination works, but I have no time 
or opportunity to acquire that method and 
precision of design which, though the infe- 
rior part of the art, is nevertheless neces- 
sary to our defence, if once we outstep the 
privacy of a family or friendly circle and 
expose ourselves to the cold criticism of 
the public.” Lady Bedingfield’s letters 
are delightful compositions, alike those 
written in girlhood, middle life, and old age. 

Matilda went to London and had a brief 
brilliant period of literary and artistic suc- 
cess. She also wrote a “ Biographical 
Dictionary of Celebrated Women,” a work 
of much usefulness in its day, and com- 
piled with considerable taste and care. 
Her pictures were exhibited at Somerset 
House, and besides portrait-painting, she 
found time to contribute poetical pieces to 
the Monthly and other magazines. It 
was at this time that her friendship com- 
menced with the Lambs, Southeys, Bar- 
baulds, and others. She visited the 
Southeys at Keswick, the celebrated Ladies 
of Llangollen, Mrs. Schimmelpenninck at 
Bath, and was constantly a guest of the 
Barbaulds at Stoke Newington, and the 
Lambs in the Temple. She met Madame 
de Staél, and was much struck with the 
fine eyes and audacious vanity of that 
remarkable woman. Each day of this 
happy time in London was marked by 
some pleasant event, as the following 
entries in her diary testify: .“ Supped with 
the Lambs.” “Spent the evening with 
the Barbaulds.” “At the Lambs’ and 
with them to the play.” “Had a party, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lamb, Mr. Hazlitt,” etc. 
“ Dined with Barbara at the Lambs.’” The 
Barbara in question was her youngest 
sister (afterwards Mrs. Edwards), the little 
Barbara Betham to whom Mary Lamb 
wrote one of the most charming letters 
ever written toa child. It was printed for 
the first time in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
by the present writer’s permission, a few 
years back; but as it is not generally ac- 
cessible there, I give an extract from it 
later on. 

The following letters belong to this 
period. Some are without dates. 


From Mrs. Coleridge to Matilda Betham. 


I should long since have troubled you with 
a few lines, if I had not waited for a letter 
from Mr. Coleridge, who, I hoped, would be 
able to give me some account of you during 
his visit to-Mr. and Mrs. Montague. Three 
months and more have elapsed, and he has not 
once addressed any of his northern friends, 





and we have heard very little of him from 


other persons ; of course I have passed a very 
uneasy winter. Last Sunday (having by 
chance heard that he was at Mr. Morgan’s at 
Hammersmith) I wrote a letter to my friend 
Mrs. Morgan, who informed me (to my great 
surprise) that he had been with them ever 
since the 3rd of November, and is at this time 
in lodgings in Southampton Buildings with an 
intention of applying for advice from Jr, 
Abernethy ; he had Saft them about a week, 
had visited them once since, and was in very 
good spirits. When Mrs. Montague was here 
I ventured to make the request of a few lines 
from her if she found C. was not in the habit 
of writing. I now fear I made an émproper 
request, as I have not heard from her — per- 
haps C, did not remain long under her roof, 
but Iam altogether in the dark about C, and 
his affairs, excepting the slight intelligence 
just received from kind Mrs. Morgan. I think 
if you had seen C. you would have written to 
me to tell me of it. Mrs. M. in her letter 
hints about a disagreement between C. and 
Mr. Carlisle; I heard something of this be- 
fore, but can make nothing of it. I wish C. 
would write: both Southey and myself have 
written often to him, but can obtain nothing, 
You will probably see Southey in town in the 
spring, and perhaps my sister. My journey 
thither is still in the distance. My brother 
and sisters unite with me in kindest remem- 
brances to you; and I remain, dear Miss 
Betham, Very affectionately yours, 
SARA COLERIDGE, 

This very day Coleridge left us. four months 
ago ; he had been here five months in better 
health, spirits, and humor than I had seen him 
for any great length.of time for years before. 
I fear he has been different since he left us. 


In another letter, not dated, from Mrs. 
Coleridge occurs the following : 


A few weeks after these events the account 
reached us of Mrs. Coleridge’s death [mother 
of S. T. Coleridge] ; he too was greatly dis- 
tressed that he could not take a last farewell, 
but it was next to impossible. We knew of 
her illness for some time, but I opposed his 
going so strenuously, as well as his Grasmere 
friends, knowing what an effect such a scene 
would have upon his mind and health, that it 
was given up. 


The following are from Coleridge: 


Thursday Afternoon. 
34 Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. 

DEAR Miss BETHAM, — True history will 
be my sufficient apology. After my return 
from —¢ | J.s on Monday night or rather 
morning, I awoke from my first short sleep 
unusually indisposed, and was at last forced to 
call up the good daughter of the house at an 
early hour to get hot water and procure me 
medicine. I could not leave my bed till past six 
Monday evening, when I crawled out in order 
to see Charles Lamb, and to afford him such 
poor comfort as my society might perhaps doin 
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the present dejection of his spirits and loneli- 
ness. This did not mend the matter with me. 
I became worse and kept my bed all Tuesday 
and the greater part of yesterday. But think- 
ing myself a little better yesterday morning, I 
determined to keep my engagement with you, 
and accordingly got up about four o’clock and 
attempted to dress myself for an evening visit. 
Half an hour’s experience, however, was 
enough to show me the imprudence of the at- 
tempt. To walk would have been out of my 
power, and had I gone and returned in a 
coach, I should only have brought an alarm, 
instead of a visitor, being too unwell to have 
conversed, and agitated by the apprehension 
of being taken sick and giddy, in the presence 
of strangers perhaps, and three miles from my 
lodgings. It was too late to send you a note 
by the twopenny post, and I have no servant. 
I am a little, and only a little, better at pres- 
ent ; if it be possible I shall put myself in the 
Hammersmith stage ‘this evening, as I am not 
fit to be in lodgings by myself. In truth, I 
have had such a series of anxieties, cruel dis- 
appointments, and sudden shocks, from the 
first week of my arrival in London, that any 
new Calamity suffices to overset me. The 
tidings of George Burnet’s death, with its 
circumstances, told me in the most abrupt 
manner, and then as abruptly, and before I 
could prevent it, told to Mary Lamb, had 
agitated me violently, and the extreme efforts 
I made to’ suppress the bodily effects of my 
agitation in her presence, injured me still 
more. She dropped certain ominous words at 
the time, and on Saturday night, when I was 
somewhat recovering my spirits, having re- 
ceived a cheerful and humorous note from 
Charles Lamb, inclosing a scrap of your letter 
with Lady Jerningham’s address, but inform- 
ing my hospitable friends that he and his sis- 
ter would come and dine with them — notwith- 
standing, on the Saturday night, as I was 
walking out with Mrs. Morgan and her sister 
to meet Mr. Morgan as he returned from town, 
and just as — tone of feeling was har- 
monized and become genial by the mild vernal 
air and the almost gay moonlight, Mr. Morgan 
replied to our welcoming with the sad news 
that Mary Lamb had been attacked with her 
complaint at five o’clock that morning, and 
taken off to the country to Charles at seven ! 
On the Sunday William Godwin called on me, 
to inform me that Miss Lamb had been at 
their house on Friday, and that her manner of 
conversation had greatly alarmed them (dear 
excellent creature! such is the restraining 
power of her love for Charles Lamb over her 
mind, that he is always the last person in whose 
 ereomig any alienation of her understanding 

etrays itself), that she talked far more and 
with more agitation concerning me than about 
G. Burnet had urged him to come over to 
me, and told Mrs. Godwin that she herself had 
written to William Wordsworth, exhorting 
him to come to town immediately, for that my 
mind was seriously unhinged. After Mr. 
Godwin’s departure Lamb came. I had just 





time enough to have half an hour’s mournful 
conversation with him. He displayed such 
fortitude in his manners, and such a ravage of 
mental suffering in his countenance, that I 
walked off, my head throbbing with long weep- 
ing and the unnecessary haste I made in the 
fear of being too late, and the having to act 
before the curtain as it were afterwards; for 
the more I force away my attention from any 
inward distress,’ the worse it becomes after, 
and what I keep out of my mind, or rather 
keep down in a state of under-consciousness, is 
sure to act meanwhile with its whole power of 
poison on my body. This, my dear Miss 
Betham, waiving all connection of sentences, 
is the history of my breach of engagement, of 
its cause, and of the occasion of that cause. 
Remember me to your brother, and be assured 
that I am, with unfeigned and affectionate 
esteem, Yours most respectfully, 
S. T. COLERIDGE, 


Monday, April 4, 18038. 
348 Strand. 

DEAR Miss BETHAM,— At the time the 
little girl delivered me your letter and accom- 
panying present, an acquaintance was coming 
up-stairs who had business of importance, and 
such as would require half an hour or more to 
settle, and whose time was valuable ; yet hav- 
ing, though hastily, read through your note, I 
could not bear to send back a mere cold ac- 
knowledgment of the receipt. Though I had 
wholly forgotten the circumstance to which I 
owe it, believe me (if you knew me personally 
I venture to affirm that even this “ believe 
me” would have been superfluous), I was more 
than pleased, I was much affected by the let- 
ter. It breathed a spirit so unlike that of the 
letters one is in the habit of receiving from 
people of the world ; in short, it reminded me 
of my earliest letters from my dear friends at 
Grasmere. The only word in it which a little 
surprised me was that of “fame.” I assure 
myself, that your thinking and affectionate 
mind will long ago have made a distinction 
between fame and reputation — between that 
awful thing * which is a fit object of pursuit 
for the good, and the pursuit of which is an 
absolute duty of the great; that which lives 
and is a fellow-laborer of nature under God, 
producing even in the minds of worldlings a 
sort of docility, which proclaims, as it were, 
silence in the court of noisy human passions, 
and the reward of which without superstition 
we may well conceive to be the consciousness 
in a future state of each being in whose mind 
and heart the works of the truly famous have 
awakened the impulses of schemes of after- 
excellence. What joy would it not be to you, 
or to me, Miss Betham, to meet a Milton in a 
future state, and with that reverence due toa 
me pour forth our deep thanks for the 
noble feelings he had aroused in us, for the 
impossibility of many mean and vulgar feel- 


* The incoherence of this sentence is Coleridge’s, 
and we leave it as we find it. : 
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ings and objects which his writings had se- 
cured to us! But putting fame out of the 
question, I should have been a little surprised 
even at the word “reputation,” having only 
published a small volume twelve years ago, 
which, as my bookseller well knows, had no 
circulation ; and, in honest truth, did not de- 
serve any, though perhaps as much as many 
that have attained it; a volume given by me 
to the public, “my poverty, and not my will, 
consenting.” I should have been surprised 
even at any pudlicity of my name, if I were less 
aware of that sad, sad stain of the present 
very antigallican but woefully gallicizing age, 
the rage for personality, of talking and think- 
ing ever about it, and B. and L. names, names, 
always names! The alliteration “ Names of 
Novelties,” would go far in characterizing the 
éad parts of the present generation (for, with 
pleasure I say it, it"has many very good ones). 
Of me, and of my scanty juvenile writings, 
people know nothing ; but it has been discov- 
ered, that I had the destiny of marrying the 
sister of Mrs. Southey, that I am intimate with 
Mr. Southey, and that I am in a more especial 
manner the friend and admirer of Mr. Words- 
worth. 


This, like many of Coleridge’s letters, 
has no signature. 


Dear Miss BETHAM,—I sallied forth to 
find you, at least your abode, unfortunately 
leaving your direction behind me. I went to 
New Cavendish Street, and after many vain 
inquiries was positively assured by a man at 
the corner shop that you had removed from 
Foley Street to Old Cavendish Street, and that 
you did not reside in New Cavendish Street. 
I knocked at every door in Old Cavendish 
Street, not unrecompensed for the present pain 
by the remembrances of the different charac- 
ters of voice and countenance with which my 
question was answered in all gradations, from 
gentle and hospitable kindness to downright 
brutality. I failed, returned home, and in the 
Exhibition catalogue found your true address. 
N.B. — I looked, when I was at the Exhibition 
on Monday (the first open day), at the num- 
bers, in order that I might not look at your 
works ¢hen. The crowd was so great—the 
number of detestable pushers so overpowering. 
But I shall go on Monday, the very moment 
the rooms are open, in order that I may look 
at them singly, and as much alone as possible. 
It is quite shocking, that all that is good in 
the Exhibition is absolutely extinguished by 
the glare of raw colors put into wild shapes on 
innocent much-injured canvas. I write now to 
intreat that you would let me know what day 
you will be at home and disengaged next 
week, as I shall keep myself disengaged till I 
hear from you, for I am most sincerely, 

Your obliged, 
S. T. COLERIDGE. 


Saturday, May 7, 1808. 
348 Strand. 


DEAR Miss BETHAM, — Your bearer waits, 
and a gentleman is with me on business, I 





can therefore only say, that I am pleased and 
feel myself honored by your intention, but will 
in the course of to-morrow morning write a 
real answer to both your kind letters. Be 
assured, it will not be one disappointment that 
shall prevent me from seeing you, though my 
poor face is a miserable subject for a painter 
(for in honest truth I am what the world calls, 
and with more truth than usual, an ug/y fel- 
low). Yet the mere pleasure of being in your 
company for two or three hours will be my 
compensation. 
Sincerely yours, 
S. T. COLERIDGE, 


Dear Miss BETHAM,—Not my will, but 
accident and necessity, made me a truant from 
my promise. I was to have left Merton, in 
Surrey, at half past eight on Tuesday morning 
with a Mr. Hall, who would have driven me 
in his chaise to town by ten; but having 
walked an unusual distance on the Monday, 
and talked and exerted myself in spirits that 
have long been unknown to me, on my return 
to my friend’s house, being thirsty, I drank at 
least a quart of lemonade; the consequence 
was that all Tuesday morning, till indeed two 
o’clock in the afternoon, I was in exceeding 
pain, and incapable of quitting my room, or 
dismissing the hot flannels applied to my 
body. However, determining to be in town 
on that night, I left Merton at five, walked 
stoutly on till I was detained an hour and a 
half on Clapham Common in an act of mere 
humanity — indeed a most affecting one, and 
not uninstructive, if to know by facts the 
dreadfully degraded and hardened hearts of 
the inhabitants of cities and their suburbs ma 
be called instructive. At Vauxhall I too 
boat for Somerset House ; two mere children 
were my Charons; however, though against 
tide, we sailed safely to the landing-place, 
when, as I was getting out, one of the little 
ones (God bless him!) moved the boat. On 


‘turning half-way round to reprove him, he 


moved it again, and I fell back on the landing- 
place. By my exertions I should have saved 
my head but for a large stone which I struck 
against just under my crown, and unfortunately 
in the very same place which had been con- 
tused at Melton when I fell backward after 
hearing suddenly and most abruptly of Cap- 
tain Wordsworth’s fate in the “ Abergavenny,” 
a most dear friend of mine. Since that time 
any great agitation has occasioned a feeling 
of,as it were, a shuttle moving from that part 
of the back of my head horizontally to my 
forehead, with some pain but more confusion. 
This sensation the accident brought on with 
great violence, but it is now abating. As 
soon as I go out at all I will do myself the 
pleasure of calling on you, for indeed I very 
much wish to see you. 
S. T. CQLERIDGE. 

Pray would it be possible to draw the fol- 
lowing figures for a seal? In the centre (as 
of a coat-of-arms) a rose or myrtle in blossom, 
on the right hand a genius (or genie) holding 
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in the right hand two torches inverted, and 
one at least recently extinguished; on the 
other side a Love with a flaring torch and 
head averted, the torch in the direction of the 
head, as one gazing after something going 
away. In the corner of the left part of the 
composition a large butterfly flying off; the 
motto under it, “ Che sara sara” — What will 
be, will be. 


This letter has no date : — 


From Mary Lamb. 


My DEAR Miss BeTHAM, — My brother and 
myself return you a thousand thanks for your 
kind communication, We have read your 
poem many times over with increased interest, 
and very much wish to see you to tell you how 
highly we have been pleased with it. May we 
beg one favor? I keep the manuscript in the 
hope that you will grant it. It is that, either 
now or when the whole poem is completed, 
you will read it over with us. When I say 
with zs, of course I mean Charles, I know 
that you have many judicious friends, but I 
have so often known my brother spy out errors 
in a manuscript which has passed through 
many judicious hands, that I shall not be easy 
if you do not permit him to look yours care- 
fully through with you; and also you must 
allow him to correct the press for you. 

If I knew where to find you I would call 
upon you. Should you feel nervous at the 
idea of meeting Charles in the capacity of a 
S€UCYE CENSOY, = me a line, and I will come 
to you anywhere, and convince you in five 
minutes that he is even timid, stammers, and 
can scarcely speak for modesty and fear of 
giving pain when he finds himself placed in 
that kind of office. Shall I appoint a time to 
see you here when he is from home? I will 
send him out any time you will name ; indeed, 
I am always naturally alone till four o’clock. 
If you are nervous about —) remember I 
am equally so about the liberty I have taken, 
and shall be till we meet and laugh off our 
mutual fears, 

Yours most affectionately, 
M. LAMB. 


Extract of a Letter from Mary Lamb to Barbara 


Betham (aged 14). 
Nov. 2, 1814. 

It is very long since I have met with such 
an agreeable surprise as the sight of your let- 
ter, my kind young friend, afforded me. Such 
a nice letter as it is too; and what a pretty 
hand you write! I congratulate you on this 
attainment with great pleasure, because I have 
so often felt the disadvantage of my own 
wretched handwriting. 

You wish for London news, I rely upon 
your sister Ann for gratifying you in this 
respect, yet I have been endeavoring to recol- 
lect who you might have seen here, and what 
may have happened to them since, and this 
effort has only brought the image of little 
Barbara Betham, unconnected with any other 
Person, so strongly before my eyes, that I 
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seem as if I had no other subject to write 
upon. Now, I think I see you with your feet 
propped upon the fender, your two hands 
spread out upon your knees —an attitude you 
always chose when we were in familiar confi- 
dential conversation together — telling me long 
stories of your own home, where now you say 
you are “ moping on with the same thing every 
day,” and which then presented nothing but 
pleasant recollections to your mind. How 
well I remember your quiet steady face bent 
over your book. One day, conscience-stricken 
at having wasted so-much of your precious 
time in reading, and feeling yourself, as you 
prettily said, “ quite useless to me,” you went 
to my drawers and hunted out some unhemmed 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and by no means‘could 
I prevail upon you to resume your story-books 
till you had hemmed them all. I remember 
too your teaching my little maid to read — 
your sitting with her a whole evening to con- 
sole her for the death of her sister, and that 
she in her turn endeavored to become a com- 
forter to you, the next evening, when you wept 
at the sight of Mrs. Holcroft, from whose 
school you had recently eloped becatise you 
were not partial to sitting inthe stocks. Those 
tears, and a few you once dropped when m 
brother teased you about your supposed fond- 
ness for an apple dumpling, were the only in- 
terruptions to the calm contentedness of your 
unclouded brow. 

We still remain the same as you left us, 
neither taller, nor wiser or perceptibly older, 
but three years myst have made a great altera- 
tion in you. How very much, dear Barbara, I 
should like to see you ! 

We still live in Temple Lane. The lions 
still live in Exeter Change. Returning home 
through the Strand, I often hear them roar 
about twelve o’clock at night. I never hear 
them without thinking of you, because you 
seemed so pleased with the sight of them, and 
said your omy companions would stare when 
you told them you had seen a lion. 

And now, my dear Barbara, farewell. I 
have not written sucha long letter a long time, 
but I am very sorry I had nothing amusing to 
write about. Wishing you may pass happily 
through the rest of your school days, and every 
future day of your life, 

I remain, 
Your affectionate Friend, 
M. LAMB. 


Now you have begun I shall hope to have 
the pleasure of hearing from you again. I 
shall always receive a letter from you with 
very great delight. 


DEAR Miss BETHAM,—I have sent your 
very pretty lines to Southey in a frank as you 
requested, Poor S., what a coo loss he 
must have had! Mary and I rejoice in the 
prospect of seeing you soon in town. Let 
us be among the very first persons you come 
to see. Believe me that you can have no 
friends who respect and love you more than 
ourselves. Pray present our kind remem- 
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brances to Barbara, and to all to whom you 
may think they will be acceptable. 
Yours very sincerely, C, LAMB, 
Have you seen “ Christabel” since its pub- 
lication 
E, T. H., June 1, 1816. 


From C. Lamé. 


Dear Miss BETHAM,— All this while I 
have been tormenting myself with the thought 
of having been ungracious to you, and you 
have been all the while accusing yourself. 
Let us absolve one another, and be quiet. 
My head is in such a state from incapacity 
for business that I certainly know it to be my 
duty not to undertake the veriest trifle in ad- 
dition. I hardly know howI can go on. I 
have tried to get some redress by explaining 
my health, but with no great success, No one 
can tell how ill I am because it does not come 
out to the exterior of my face, but lies in my 
skull deepand invisible. I wish I was leprous, 
and black-jaundiced skin-over, and that all 
was as well within as my cursed looks. You 
must not think me worse than I am. Iam 
determined not t~ be over-set, but to give up 
business rather, and get ’em to allow me a 
trifle for services past. Othat I had beena 
shoemaker or a baker, or a man of large inde- 
pendent fortune. O darling laziness! heaven 
‘ of Epicurus! Saint’s Everlasting Rest! that 


I could drink vast potations of thee thro’ un- | ¥ 


measured Eternity — Otium cum vel sine dig- 
nitate. Scandalous, dishonorable, any kind of 
repose. I stand not upon the dignified sort. 
Accursed, damned desks, trade, commerce, 
business, Inventions of that old original 
busybody, brain-working Satan — Sabbath- 
less, restless Satan. A curse relieves: do you 
ever try it? 

A strange letter to write to a lady, but*more 
honeyed sentences will not distil. I dare not 
ask who revises in my stead. I have drawn 
you into a scrape, and am ashamed, but I know 
no remedy. My unwellness must be my apol- 
ogy. God bless you (though he curse the 
India House, and fire it ¢o the ground), and 
may no unkind crror creep into “ Marie.” 
May all its readers like it as well as I do, and 
everybody about you like its kind author no 
worse. Why the devil am I never to have a 
chance 2f scribbling my own free thoughts, 
verse or prose, again? Why must I write of 
tea and drugs, and price goods and bales of 
indigo? Farewell, C. Lams. 

Mary goes to her place on Sunday, I mean 
your maid foolish Mary; she wants a very 
little brains only to be an excellent servant ; 
she is excellently calculated for the country, 
where nobody has brains.* 


From Southey to M. Betham. 
Keswick: July 2, 1808. 
Your letter, my dear madam, has just pre- 
vented some. arrangements which I was mak- 


* I think the date of this is 1815, but it is indistinct. 





ing for the conveyance of the picture to 
Cumberland, and also for what I perceive must 
not now be mentioned. Edith desires me to 
express her thanks at present, and hopes you 
will one day give her an opportunity of ex- 
pressing them herself at Keswick. We have 
heard of the miniature from a friend who saw 
it unexpectedly in the Exhibition, and was 
much struck with the likeness. I thank you 
likewise for your intentions with respect to 
Coleridge. You would have found him the 
most wonderful man living in conversation, 
but the most impracticable one for a painter, 
and had you begun the picture itis ten thou- 
sand to one that you must have finished it 
from memory. His countenance is the most 
variable that I have ever seen; sometimes it 
is kindled with the brightest expression, and 
sometimes all its light goes out, and is utterly 
extinguished. eee | can convey stronger 
indications of power than his eye, eyebrow, 
and forehead. Nothing can be more imbecile 
than all the rest of the face: look at them 
separately, you would hardly think it possible 
that they could belong to one head ; look at 
them together, you wonder how they came so, 
and are puzzled what to expect from a charac- 
ter whose outward and visible signs are so cone 
tradictory. 

I am sorry I should have expressed my sense 
of Lady Bedingfield’s kindness so lamely that 
ou were not certain I was gratified, and that 
in a very high degree. It has been my lot, 
Miss Betham, to meet with much injustice in 
the world, both as an individual and an author, 
and the effect it has had upon me has been to 
make me more sensible of any act of kindness. 
I have taken up a comfortable opinion that 
evil tongues speak only for themselves, but 
that favorable ones may be considered as 
speaking for posterity: and this opinion is 
likely to be true, because they who abuse me 
do it in their vocation, and have therefore an 
obvious motive for so doing ; whereas, on the 
other hand, no person can have any other mo- 
tive for praising me than the belief that I de- 
serve praise. We who write poetry have a 
double object in view — to please ourselves 
and to please others; it is very gratifying to 
succeed in either. Besides this general reason 
why I am greatly gratified in this instance, it 
will give me particular pleasure to see my own 
conceptions embodied, and set before me in a 
visible and permanent form. It has been al- 
ways my wish to have my long poems accompa- 
nied with prints, because so many pictures are 
lost to those readers who are not familiar with 
the costume. I particularly desired this for 
“* Madoc,” but the difficulty of getting designs 
was such that it was better to give up the at- 
tempt, and what little was done had better 
have been left undone. I got a ship copied 
from the Bayeux tapestry, and sent it to Po- 
cocke to make a drawing from it; he, hearing 
that the subject of the poem was the discovery 
of America by Madoc, chose to think of Co- 
lumbus, and accordingly laid the right ship 
aside and put in its place one of Columbus’s 
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age, that is, three hundred 
than it ought to have been. 

More than once have I been on the point of 
writing to you, and as often prevented by some 
disquieting or distressing circumstance. With- 
in this week I have deposited in yonder church- 
yard, the little girl who was newly born when 
you saw me. I had not ceased to thank God 
for the preservation of my only boy, who had 
been saved from the croup, when this visitation 
befell us, and I do not cease to thank him now. 
Edith has happily an infant at the breast, a 
better comforter than I could be; still it will 
be long before she recovers from the stroke, 
which was as unexpected as it was severe. 

I go on Thursday next to Durham, to visit 
my brother, who is just married. My absence 
from home will not exceed a fortnight. The 
sooner you arrive after my return the better, 
for the delight of the country is in the long 
evenings at midsummer, and I shall be sorry 
if you miss them. The straight road from 
London is to Penrith, one stage short of 
Carlisle, and eighteen miles from Keswick. 
From thence there is a stage which runs 
through this place Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, But if you reach Penrith early 
enough to come by chaise it is less wearisome 
to proceed to a house where you will feel 
yourself at home than to pass a night at an 
inn, for this stage leaves Penrith in the morn- 
ing. If you come by way of Leeds or Man- 
chester there is no stage nearer than Kendal, 
which is thirty miles from hence. It is a long 
journey, but if you start from London the least 
fatiguing plan is to take the mail ; remember, 
not that which goes by Manchester to Carlisle, 
for that takes in the unwary passengers for 
some thirty additional miles, and for a spell of 
two hours in the dead of night at a Manches- 
ter inn, waiting to be turned over to another 
coach ; but the Carlisle mail, which goes by 
Newark and Doncaster. I enter into these 
—— because some of ‘my friends have 

een deceived by bookkeepers and sent the 
more circuitous route. Allen was at school 
with me: I remember him well, but never had 
any intimacy with him. John Dolignon was 
one of my earliest playmates, and while I was 
at Westminster his mother’s house was my 
home every Saturday and Sunday. The 
chances and changes of the world have thrown 
us far asunder, the more so perhaps because 
ever since we ceased to associate, we must 
have grown more unlike each other, I used 
to shoot with him, fish with him, and lay 
snares for rabbits. These things I could.not 
do now. Were I, however, to meet Dolignon 
(and I would turn fifty miles from my way for 
the sake of meeting him) my first feeling 
would be like that of a brother —we should 
both shed tears at thinking of his dear mother 
and of his sister, and when that sympathy was 
over I should begin to feel a weight at my 
heart from perceiving how little other sym- 

athy was left us, I know what the feeling is 

y experience, and there are few feelings more 


years more modern | 
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The Mr. Townshend of whom you speak 
was to me a new name, for Cumberland’s Re- 
view has not travelled here, and I —— will 
not long travel anywhere, some of his assist- 
ants having applied for employment to the 
Quarterly. I entreat you, read Wordsworth’s 
pamphlet upon the affairs of Spain, just pub- 
lished by Lon; Only Burke equals it in 
eloquence, and he only by fits and flashes ; but 
there shines through this the light of truth and 
of nature and of God, a light of which nothing 
more than the dim and discolored reflection 
ever shone upon Burke. ' 

d bless you. We shall be glad to hear 
you are coming, still more so when you arrive. 
Edith desires to be remembered to you. 

Yours very truly, 
R. SOUTHEY, 


Date of this letter, June 3, 1809. 


My DEAR Miss BETHAM,—I ought long 
since to have written to you, and thanked you 
for your verses.* I felt them as you would 
wish me to feel them; but I haven’t yet ven- 
tured to put them into Edith’s hand, and per- 
haps she had better not see them till they 
appear in print, when time shall have blunted 
the edge of pain. Believe me, I thank you 
sincerely for them, nor could you have gratified 
me more. They bear your stamp—the stamp 
of the lawful mint of the muses. 

There needs no apology about “ The Lay of 
Marie ;” rather, there does need one, but it is 
on my part, and you will readily excuse me 
for not having sooner executed my intention. 
I will certainly write an account of it for the 
number after that which is now far advanced 
in the press, but I cannot answer for its inser- 
tion; that must depend on the editor. M 
influence and efforts shall not be wanting, and, 
as I have some influence with one other re- 
view, I will lose no time in recommending it 
there. That stanza in my lay which made you 
sorry will make others angry; but the occa- 
sion required it. I cannot forgive the Dis- 
senters for leaguing with the Catholics against 
the Church, the original cause of dissent 
being that the Church retained too many 
popish ceremonies. They have no common 
principle but that of hatred to the Establish- 
ment, and a union formed upon that principle 
is abominable. But Church and State will be 
overthrown before this generation pass away 
unless the government awaken to a sense of 
its danger. I suppose I shall be called a 
Methodist, with just as much propriety as I 
have formerly been called an atheist. ; 

Love from all. God bless you, . 

R. S. 


June 24. Keswick. 


The pictures have arrived. 

Dyer’s picture is a most happy likeness. 
He does me wrong if he supposes that I do 
not set great value upon it, for I have a great 
regard for him, and so much respect for his 


* On the death of Herbert Southey. 
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better part, that I never lose sight of it even 
when his oddities and weaknesses provoke a 
smile. It is melancholy to see so many of the 
ingredients both of genius and happiness ex- 
isting in that man’s mind, and spoilt in the 
mixing, and think how trifling an alteration 
in his character would have made him as use- 
ful as he is good, and as happy- as useful. 
The frames look well, but by no means so 
well as they would have done if the gilding 
had been broader. It was a little disappoint- 
ment not to find Moon’s picture among them, 
because we remembered it as the happiest 
likeness ; the better way of sending it will be 
in a frank, sufficiently enveloped. Dyer will 
convey it to Rickman’s, and then, no matter 
what may be the weight, it is hardly possible 
that he should lose a second charge of the 
same kind. 

“ Kehama” has been finished this month, is 
half transcribed, gone to the printer’s, and I 
expect the first proof in the course of the 
week, Early in the spring I hope to send it 
you. This is written hastily, merely to an- 
nounce the arrival of the box—alas! that it 
should not be the safe arrival. I must not 
forget thanks from below stairs for the 
feathers, The children often talk of you. 
“ When will she come again?” is the constant 
question. I shall be likely to see you in the 
course of next year. My uncle has the living 
of Streatham given him, and will reside there ; 
he gives up for it some Herefordshire prefer- 
ment, and I do not think the exchange in any 
other degree advantageous than that his new 
residence will be more conveniently situated 
for my visits than his old one. 

I sent nobody to give you any other trouble 
than that of exhibiting the family group, nor 
have I heard who has taken the pains of going 
to see them except Bedford and Neville White 
(Henry’s brother), He thought the last year’s 
picture of myself a better likeness than this. 

God bless you. Very truly yours, 

R. SOUTHEY. 

Dec. 27, 1809. 


Iam afraid my letter did not reach John 
Dolignon, for it has received no answer; and 
it was such a letter concerning old times, and 
remembered intimacy and friends who are 
gone, that I am sure he must have replied to 
it had it reached him. 


Keswick: May 15, 1814. 

First to the first part of your letter. Very 
glad should I be if I could point out to you 
any profitable employment in literature ; but 
they who know most of such things best know 
how exceeding difficult this is. Nothing is so 
likely to succeed as a dramatic attempt, and I 
should think it very possible you might adapt 
some of our old plays to the stage. Of these 
the emolument would be considerable. Next 
to this, the most promising attempt would be 
to versify some popular tale; better still, to 
manufacture one with a melodrama or grand 
spectacle for the stage. These are things 
which may be talked over at leisure when you 





come to us; we Shall all rejoice to see you, 
and it is very likely that among my books you 
nay find something which will suit your pur- 
pose. So bear in mind that you are expected 
here, and the sooner you come the better... . 
All my cattle send their love. I have a fine 
square daughter to show you, called Isabel, 

ter her godfather, Dr. Bell, and who, live as 
long as she will, “ will be a Belle still.” When 
shall we see you ? 

, Yours very truly, 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


May 30, 1814. 

What you have sent me promises well ; and 
you may be assured that it will give me great 
pleasure to see it in its progress, and com- 
ment upon it as far as any remarks are likely 
to be of use, or can be made without a knowl- 
edge of the plan. : 

I think I know whom you mean,a Marie 
somewhat, whose name and history I will look 
for. It would be very desirable that you 
should see her lays; the writing is likely not 
to be difficult, as it probably was written in an 
age when scrawling was not common; but I 
dare say George Dyer would lend you his 
eyes, if your own should be puzzled. Go 
with him some day and reconnoitre them. If 
they are not very numerous, you will insure an 
antiquarian value to your book by inserting 
them. Why have you not noticed the most 
important part of my last note, that wherein 
Edith asked when we might expect you? You 
must come and make rhyme sketches from na- 
ture for your poem. 

Love from all, great and small. 

Yours most truly, 
R. SOUTHEY. 


Who was that lady who came with you to 
Smith the sculptor’s, and wanted to hear more 
of “ Roderick” than I had time to read? I 
like her face well enough to ask who it be- 
longs to, for I did not catch her name. 


Keswick: July 23, 1815. 

I am the worst dealer in the world, and 
therefore very unfit for an adviser in concerns 
of business. My own books are published 
upon no better terms than those of sharing 
the profits with the publisher, and I have 
never yet been successful enough in the sale 
way to feel authorized in demanding more. 
But there has been another cause for this ; my 
hands have been tied, more, perhaps, from a 
point of feeling on my own part than from any 
actual necessity. You see I am rambling from 
your concerns to my own; but my statement 
may serve to show that an arrangement for 
sharing the eventual profits is not an unfa- 
vorable one, and that any bargain which se- 
cures to you half eventually, and puts you in 
immediate possession of any part in advance, 
may be considered a good one. 

You must see more of the country than you 
did on your former visit, and therefore I shall 
delay some purposed expeditions till you 
arrive. , 
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Come as soon as you possibly can — before 
the days begin to shorten too soon for the 
day’s business. 

ve from all, 
Yours most truly, 
R. SOUTHEY. 


Why do you make any sort of apologies for 
what can stand in need of none? You know 
me by this time well enough to know that I 
am a plain speaker, and you ought to believe 
me when I say that we were very sorry to part 
with you, and shall be right heartily glad to 
see you again. If any apologies were needed 
it would be on our part, that we did not amuse 
us better and show you more of the country. 

hen next you come, we will hope for better 
weather ; and when my fortune improves, I 
may one day afford to keepa cart. As for my 
hesitation or slowness at professions, do you 
not know how I hate professors of fine feeling, 
and how I suspect all sentimentalists? I dare 
not promise as much for Edith; it is her in- 
curable fault that she scarcely on any possible 
occasion can be induced to write to any per- 
son except her sister and me. . The cart’s tail 
might perhaps have remedied this some years 
ago, and you know I could find employment 
for a cart in this way, as well as in jaunting 
about the Jakes. I perfectly understand why 
she dislikes letter-writing, and how exceedingly 
foolish her dislike is ; but of what use is it, 
like'a physician, to understand the nature of 
what you know you cannot cure? 

I am too busy to fill the paper, so farewell. 

God bless you. R. S. 

Keswick: Oct. 14. 


The following is from Mrs. Coleridge : 


My brother and sister Southey are just re- 
turned from Durham ; they have left the lieu- 
tenant behind with the doctor. Coleridge has 
been with us for some time past in good 
health, spirits, and humor, but “ The Friend ” 
for some unaccountable reason, or for no rea- 
son at all, is utterly silent. This, you will 
easily believe, is matter of perpetual grief to 
me, but I am not only obliged to be silent on 
the subject, although ever uppermost in my 
thoughts, but I am obliged to bear about a 
cheerful countenance, knowing as I do by sad 
experience that to expostulate, or even to 
hazard one anxious look, would soon drive him 
hence. Coleridge sends you his best thanks 
for the elegant little book; I shall not, how- 
ever, let it be carried over to Grasmere, for 
there it would soon be soiled, for the Words- 
worths are woful destroyers of good books, as 
our: poor library will witness. Mrs. Words- 
worth is now confined of her fifth child, a son ; 
and our friends the Lloyds have just lost one 
of theirs by the croup. We expect another 
little Southey in July. Have you ever heard 
any tidings of the Indiaman? I fear not; I 
shall only distress you by asking. Coleridge 
begs me to repeat to you his great regret at 
not having seen you in this country ; he likes 
the pictures of the two Ediths much ; nay, 
very, very much. I must at the same time 





confess that he was a little disappointed in his 
daughter’s little picture ; he regretted, he said, 
that you had not time to give it your /ast hand ; 
this is an equivocal phrase, but you will under- 
stand it. My dear Miss Betham, I wish you 
would favor me with a few lines very soon, and 
tell me about your sisters and brothers, your 
father and mother, and of all that interests 
you and is proper for me to hear. Southey, 
my rarer bnd and sisters, with Mrs. Wilson, 
unite with me in best remembrances ; and I 
remain, my dear friend, 
Yours very sincerely, 
S. COLERIDGE. 
Southey says he should have written to you, 
but he has been so exceedingly busy. 


These are among the most oe 
letters belonging to this bright period. 
Fortune smiled upon the young artist and 
poetess, and she was warmly welcomed in 
literary and artistic circles: In Vol. I. of 
the Retrospective Review, four women are 
mentioned as having honorably distin- 
uished themselves in poetry, viz., Joanna 
aillie, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Hemans, and 
Matilda Betham. Family circumstances 
and misfortunes, however, combined with 
a general breakdown of. health, cut off 
these fair prospects. She gave up her 
house, left London for some years, and the 
promise of her youth was never fulfilled. 
She did not lose sight of the Lambs, for 
many years after comes the following : — 


Dear Miss BETHAM,—I sit down, very 
poorly, to write to you, being come to M/r, 
Walden’s, Church Street, Edmonton, to be al- 
together with poor Mary, who is very ill, as 
usual, only that her illnesses are now as many 
months as they used to be weeks in duration 
—the reason your letter only just found me. 
I am saddened with the havoc death has made 
in your family. I do not know how to appre- 
ciate the kind regard of dear Anne ;* Mary 
will understand it two months hence, I hope ; 
but neither she nor I would rob you, if the 
legacy .will be of use to, or comfort to you. 
My hand shakes so I can hardly write. On 
Saturday week I must come to town, and will 
call on you in the morning before one o’clock, 
Till when I take kindest leave. 

Your old Friend, C. Lams. 


Her declining years were spent in Lon- 
don. At certain literary gatherings of a 
past generation, the oddly-dressed old 
woman, who was wont to enter leaning on 
a stick, her face beaming with animation 
and intelligence, was usually surrounded 
by a little court. “I would rather talk to 
Matilda Betham than to the most beauti- 
ful young woman in the world,” said one 
of her youthful admirers of the other sex, 


* The Anne mentioned in this letter was a sister of 
Matilda’s, who had left the Lambs a small legacy. 
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in her old age; and those who listened to 
her bright sallies, her piquant stories, her 
apt quotations, forgot that she was no 
longer the Matilda of former days. From 
her father, who lived to be ninety-two, and 

ssessed his faculties unclouded to the 

t, she seems to have inherited her ready 
wit. Almost the last words he uttered 
were a witticism. He was walking up and 
down the room leaning on his youngest 
daughter’s arm, the day before he died, and 
said smiling, “I am walking slowly, yet I 
am going fast.” “The wise must die as 
well as the foolish, and I won’t be poi- 
soned,” said Matilda Betham in her de- 
clining years, and no persuasion or entreaty 
could ever induce her to touch physic. 
She died in 1852, and was buried at High- 
gate Cemetery. 

Like the romantic poetry of Miss Lan- 
don, “ ‘The Lay of Marie” belonged to a 
fashion which was destined to pass away ; 
but some of the smaller pieces at the end of 
the volume possess a touching grace and 

athos, deserving of a better fate ; the fol- 
owing, for instance, which has been 
translated into German. 


How solemn is the sick man’s room 
To friends or kindred lingering near, 
Poring on the uncertain gloom 
In silent heaviness and fear ! 


How sad, his feeble hand in thine, 
The start of every pulse to share ; 

With painful haste each wish divine, 
Yet feel the hopelessness of care ! 


To turn aside the full fraught eye, 

Lest those faint orbs perceive the tear ; 
To bear the weight of every sigh, 

Lest it should reach that wakeful ear ! 


In the dread stillness of the night, 

To lose the faint, faint sound of breath ; 
To listen in restrain’d affright, 

To deprecate each thought of death ! 


And, when a movement chased that fear, 
And gave thy heart’s blood leave to flow, 
In thrilling awe the prayer to hear 
Through the closed curtain murmur’d low ; 


The prayer of him whose holy tongue 
Had never yet exceeded truth ; 

Upon whose guardian care has hung 
The whole dependence of thy youth ; 


Who, noble, dauntless, frank, and mild, 
Was, for his very goodness, fear’d : 

Beloved with fondness like a child, 
And like a blessed saint revered. 


I have known friends, but who can feel 
The kindness such a father knew! 

I served him still with tender zeal, 
But knew not then how much was due. 





And did not Providence ordain 
That we should soon be laid as low, 
No heart could such a stroke sustain, 
No reason could survive the blow. 


The historian of “ Celebrated Women ” 
may not herself find a niche in future tem- 
ples accorded to her sex by hands as loving 
as her own; but she was the last per- 
son to desire what she did not deserve, or 
to over-estimate the applause of the world. 
Misfortune and disappointment had no 

wer to sour that sweet temper or em- 

itter that genial mind. She was every 
whit as bright and beaming in her lonely 
old age as in her féted and flattered youth, 
and to the last loved books so much that 
she could not bear to hear even a bad 
one abused. Insomeof hers was written : 
“ Matilda Betham, with Charles Lamb’s 
old love” —and such friendships were 
indeed her title of honor. M. B.-E. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
DAVOS IN WINTER. 


Ir has long been acknowledged that 
high Alpine air in summer is beneficial to 
people suffering from lung disease, but 
only of late years, and in one locality, has 
the experiment of a winter residence at a 
considerable elevation above the sea been 
made. The general results of that ex- 
periment ate so, satisfactory that the 
conditions of life in winter at Davos, 
and the advantages it offers to invalids, 
ought to be fairly set before the English 
public. My own experience of eight 
months spent at Davos, between August, 
1877, and April 1878, enables me to speak 
with some confidence; while a long pre- 
vious familiarity with the health stations 
of the Riviera—Cannes, Bordighera, 
Nice, Mentone, and San Remo — furnishes 
a standard of comparison between two 
methods of cure at first sight radically 
opposite. 

Accustomed as we are to think that 
warmth is essential to the satisfactory 
treatment of pulmonary complaints, it 
requires no little courage to face the sever- 
ity of winter in an Alpine valley, where 
the snow lies for seven months, and where 
the thermometer frequently falls to ten or 
fifteen degrees Fahrenheit below zero. 
Nor is it easy, by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation, to realize the fact that, in spite of 
this intense cold, the most sensitive inva- 
lids can drive in open sledges with impu- 
nity, expose themselves without risk to 
falling snow through hours of exercise, or 
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sit upon their bedroom balconies, basking 
in a hot sun, with the world all white 
around them, and a: spiky row of icicles 
above their heads.. Yet such is a state of 
things which a few months spent in Davos 
venders quite familiar; an rhaps the 
best way of making it intelligible is to 
describe diffusely, without any scientific 
pretence or display of theory, what sort of 
place Davos is, and what manner of life 
sick people may lead there. 

Davos is the name given to a district, 
the principal village of which is Davos-am- 
Platz, situated at an elevation of five thou- 
sand two hundred feet above the sea. It 
is an open and tolerably broad valley, 
lying almost exactly south and north, and 
so placed as, roughly speaking, to be par- 
allel with the Upper Engadine, on the one 
side, and the Rheinthal, between Chur and 
Landquart, on the other. The mountains 
which enclose it are of no commanding 
altitude; only one insignificant glacier can 


be seen from any point in the valley, but’ 


the position of great rocky masses both 
to south and north is such that the most 
disagreeable winds, whether the keen 
north wind or the relaxing south-wester, 


known by the dreaded name of /d/m, are 
fairly excluded. Comparative stillness is, 
indeed, a great merit of Davos; the best 


nights and days of winter present a cloud- 
less sky, clear frost, and absolutely un- 
stirred atmosphere. At the same time, it 
would be ridiculous to say that there is no 
wind in this happy valley. March there, 
as elsewhere, is apt to be disturbed and 
stormy; and during the summer months 
the valley-wind, which rises ——— ever 

morning and blows for several hours, will 
cause discomfort to invalids who have not 
learned how to avoid it by taking refuge 
in the pine woods or frequenting sheltered 
promenades. All travellers in Switzerland 
are well aware that where there is a broad 
valley lying north and south they will 
meet with a Zhalwind. At Davos it is 
not nearly so strong as in the Upper En- 
gadine or the Rhonthal; nor is it at all 
dreaded for their patients by the physi- 
cians. Colds, strange to say, are rarely 
caught at Davos, and, if caught, are easily 
got rid of; and for my own part, I can 
say with certainty that no wind there ever 
plagued me or imperilled my recovery so 
much as a mistral at San Remo or a 
sirocco at Palermo. 

Davos was settled in the middle of the 
thirteenth century by the Austrians, who 
held it till the people freed-themselves in 
the sixteenth century, and, together with 
the population of the neighboring valleys, 
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formed the independent state of the Grau- 
biinden. The mountaineers are a hardy, 
sober, fru race of peasants, owning 
their own land, and sending the superflu- 
ous members of each family, for whom no 
work can be found at home, forth into the 
world, In old days the Davosers pre- 
ferred military service, I have before me 
the pedigree of one family, called Buol, 
who now own a large hotel at Davos. I 
find from it that between the years 1400 
and 1800, thirty-eight of its members held 
various offices in the French, Austrian, 
Venetian, Dutch, Milanese, Spanish, En- 
lish, and Neapolitan armies, varyin 
rom the rank of general down to that o 
private soldier. Nearly as many served 
their country as governors of districts, 
captains, generals, and ambassadors. A 
curious history might be written of this 
family’s vicissitudes, and a strange list 
of its honors might be drawn up; for it 
claims one Austrian earldom, and two 
German baronies, as well as a French title 
of nobility, dating from the reign of Henry 
IV. Nor is thisa solitary instance. Sev- 
eral Grisons families have old _ historic 
names; and, were they not republicans, 
would bear titles as ancient as any but a 
select few of the English peerage. The 
are, however, simple peasants now, oak 
instead of seeking glory in foreign service, 
they content themselves with trades and 
commerce. Until the year 1865 Davos 
remained in the hands of its own people, 
who lived substantially and soberly, each 
family in its great farm-house of stone or 
fir-wood, at a discreet distance from its 
neighbors. Platz was the capital of the 
district, where the church with its tall 
sharp spire stands, where the public busi- 
ness of the Landschaft is transacted in the 
ancient Rathhaus, and where in those old 
days there was but one primitive little inn. 
In that year a German physician of repute 
and experience, Dr. Unger, determined to 
try whether high Alpine air was really a 
cure for serious lung disease. The dis- 
trict physician of that epoch, Dr. Speng- 
ler, who is now one of the most popular 
Kur-aerzte of Davos, had previously ob- 
served, first, that phthisis was unknown 
among the inhabitants of the valley; and 
secondly, that those Davosers who had con- 
tracted pulmonary complaints in foreign 
countries, made rapid and easy cures on 
their return. He published the results of 
his observations in the Deutsche Klinik 
for 1862, and the reading of his paper 
impelled Dr. Unger to test the truth of 
his opinion by personal experience. For- 
tunately for the future of Davos, Dr, 
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Unger was himself far gone in consump- 
tion, and he was accompanied by a youn 
friend in the same plight. In spite o 
having to rough it more than invalids find 
safe or pleasant, both Dr. Unger and his 
friend, Herr Hugo Richter, derived so 
much benefit from their first visit, that 
they persevered and ultimately recovered 
their health. The result was that Dr. 
Unger and his fellow-workers have trans- 
formed Davos during the last thirteen 
ears from a mere mountain village into a 
health station, frequented by nearly one 
thousand invalids, who pass the winter with 
every comfort of good accommodation, 
excellent food, and not a few amusements. 
The large majority of these visitors are 
Germans; but Poles, Belgians, Russians, 
Danes, and a good many English and 
Americans, may now be found in the col- 
ony. It speaks volumes for the place, and 
for the genuine nature of the cures effected 
there, that it has grown up gradually in 
this short space of time, without the at- 
traction of mineral waters or fascinating 
specialities of treatment; without the in- 
tervention of speculative capitalists, intent 
on floating a new watering-place; without 
the charms of a luxurious climate, and 
without the patronage of royal or illustri- 
ous names. Until quite recently it has 
been known to few but middle-class Ger- 
mans; and, if its fame is now spreading 
more widely, every step it makes is made 
through its own merits. There is abso- 
lutely nothing in the place—no social 
advantages, no distinguished beauty of 
scenery, no delightful southern air — noth- 
ing but the fact that if you go there ill, it 
almost always happens that you come 
away well, after a sufficient time spent in 
the cure process, to recommend a resi- 
dence in the austere monotony of this frost- 
bound, snow-clad valley. ' 
The method of cure is very simple. 
After a minute personal examination of 
the ordinary kind, your physician tells you 
to give up medicines, and to sit warmly 
clothed in the sun as long as it is shining, 
to eat as much as possible, to drink a fair 
quantity of Valtelline wine, and not to 
take any exercise. He comes at first to 
see you every day, and soon forms a more 
definite opinion of your capacity and con- 
stitution. Then, little by little, he allows 
you to walk; at first upon the level, next 
up-hill, until the daily walks begin to oc- 
cupy from four to five hours. The one 
thing relied upon is air. To inhale the 
maximum quantity of the pure mountain 
air, and to imbibe the maximum quantity of 
the keen mountain sunlight, is the size gud 
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non. Everything else — milk-drinking, 
douches, baths, friction, counter-irritant 
applications, and so forth — is subsidiary. 
Medicine is very rarely .used; and yet the 
physicians are not pedantic in their dis- 
like of drugs. They only find by long 
experience that they can get on better 
without medicine. Therefore they do not 
use it except in cases where their ob- 
servation shows that it is needed. And 
certainly they are justified by the result. 
The worst symptoms of pulmonary sick- 
ness — fever, restless nights, cough, blood- 
spitting, and expectoration — gradually 
subside by merely living and breathing. 


‘The appetite returns, and the power of 


taking exercise is wonderfully increased. 
When I came to Davos, for example, at 
the beginning of last August, I could not 
climb two pairs of stairs without the 
greatest discomfort. At the end of Sep- 
tember I was able to walk one thousand 
feet up hill without pain and without fear 
of hemorrhage. This progress was main- 
tained throughout the winter; and when I 
left Davos in April the physician could 
confirm my own sensation that the lung, 
which had been seriously injured, was 
comparatively sound again, and that its 
wound had been healed. Of course, I do 
not mean that the impossible had been 
achieved, or, in other words, that what had 
ceased to be organic had been recom- 

sed for me, but that the disease had 

een arrested by a natural process of con- 

traction. For such personal details I 
hope I may receive indulgence. It is 
only by a general into particular 
statements that a layman can express him- 
self in these matters to his brother lay- 
men. 

The fact, however theorized, that colds 
are rarely caught in this keen Alpine cli- 
mate, and that recurrent fever tends to 
disappear, enables the patient to inhale a 
far greater amount of air than is possible 
under almost any other conditions, and 
renders him much freer in the indulgence 
of his appetite. He need not be afraid of 
eating and drinking what he chooses, 
while the bracing of his system makes him 
very ready indeed to eat. The result is 
that he speedily increases in weight; and 
if he has the strength to take exercise, his 
whole body loses the atony of wasting 
sickness. Davos does indeed seem to 
offer the advantages of almost unlimited 
air and general invigoration which we 
seek in a long sea-voyage or a journey up 
the Nile, without the confinement of the 
former or the many drawbacks which the 
latter presents to one who is seriously ill, 
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It has, besides, its own quality of bracing 
dryness and the stimulus that only comes 
from rarified cold air. Those who are 
enthusiatic for this new Alpine method as- 
sert that it alone offers a radical cure. 
Sick folk, they say, may have their lives 
prolonged, their sufferings mitigated on 
the Riviera; they may live with happiness 
in Madeira, or may enjoy existence above 
the first Cataract; but they can only re- 
turn from the brink of the grave to an 
active home-life after passing through the 
summers and winters of the high Alps. 
Whether this proud claim be really justi- 
fied must be left to experts to decide. To 
the same tribunal must be referred the 
question whether, if the case be estab- 
lished, the result is obtained by checking 
and obliterating the germs of a disease 
that tends to reproduce itself in the affect- 
ed organ; or by fortifying the constitu- 
tion and rendering it less liable to the 
attacks of cold; or by the diminished 
pressure of the atmosphere on debilitated 
organs of respiration; or by the perfect 
purity of air that travels over boundless 
fields of snow, untainted by exhalations, 
charged neither with dust nor gases, nor 
yet with Professor Tyndall’s redoubtable 
acteria; or else by the tension of the 
nervous system that reanimates and rallies 
the last sparks of life in an exhausted 
organism. I am myself inclined to be- 
lieve that somewhat too much is claimed 
for Davos by its devotees, and that instan- 
‘ces of quite as complete a cure can also 
be adduced by rival methods — by the long 
sea-voyage, the Dahabeeyah, and the resi- 
dence in tropic or sub-tropic climates. But 
this at least seems proved, that a large 
percentage of almost hopeless cases attain 
rapidly and without relapse at Davos to 
the condition of ordinary health, and that 
this desirable result is effected at a very 
small pecuniary outlay, with no collateral 
risk, and with no sacrifice of the common 
conveniences of civilized life. Not only 
the cases recorded in technical treatises, 
but the testimony of many persons with 
whom I have conversed upon the details 
of their cure, together with my own expe- 
rience, based upon acomparison of Davos 
with Italy and the Riviera, convince me 
that it is the soundest, surest, and most 
radical system as yet discovered. 

It is a great injury to any new system 
to describe it in too roseate colors, or to 
withhold the drawbacks which it shares 
with all things. that are merely ours and 
mortal. No candid advocate can conceal 
the fact that there are serious deductions 
to be made from the great advantages 





offered by Davos. First and ‘foremost 
stands the fact that life in a confined Al- 

ine valley during. winter is monotonous. 

tis true the post comes regularly every 
day, and that the Swiss post for letters, 
books, and parcels is so admirably man- 
aged that almost anything a man desires 
can be had within forty-eight hours from 
London. It is true that the Alps, in their 
winter robe of snow offer a spectacle which 
for novelty and splendor is not surpassed 
by anything the fancy can imagine. It is 
true that sledging is an excellent amuse- 
ment, and that a fair amount of skating 
can be reckoned on. It is also true that 
the climate enables weak people to enjoy 
all opportunities of rational amusement 
without stint or hindrance. But, in spite 
of this, life is monotonous. The me- 
chanic pacings to and fro, which are a cons 
dition of the cure, become irksome; and 
the discontented invalid is apt to sigh for 
the blue Mediterranean and the skies he 
remembers on a sunny Riviera shore. 
Then it cannot be denied that a great deal 
of snow falls in the winter. The peasants 
concur in telling me that it is rare to have 
four fine weeks together, and my own ex- 

rience of one winter, not exceptionally 
Bad, leads me to expect two snowy days to 
three fine ones. Snowfall is, however, 
no interruption to exercise, and I never 
found that my health suffered from bad 
weather. On the contrary, I had the ex- 
hilarating consciousness that I could bear 
it, harden myself against it, and advance 
steadily under conditions which in England 
would have been hopeless. Another draw- 
back to the system is the stern and strict 
rule of health which the invalid must ob- 
serve if he wishes to secure its advan- 
tages. He must be content to rise early 
in order to enjoy the first gleams of sun- 
shine, and to retire to bed early in order 
to get the prescribed quantity of sleep. 
He must not shirk his daily exercise upon 
the same frost-hardened roads, varied by 
nothing better than sledge exercise in fa- 
vorable weather, or by the Canadian amuse- 
ment of “tobogginning.” Many who have 
not moral energy enough to live the 
ascetic life for several months together, 
neutralize the good of the climate by 
lounging in cafés and billiard-rooms, by 
smoking and drinking, by sitting up late at 
night, and by a on the stimulus of 
the air to pass a lazy, good-for-nothing 
existence, which leaves them where it 
found them. Still, it might be argued that, 
in this respect at any rate, Davos does not 
differ from other health stations. It is 
well known that people who spend the 
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winter at Cannes or Mentone often dis- 
obey the directions of their doctors, and 
suffer in consequence ; while Davos offers 
less enticements to imprudent living than 
places where nature and society are-more 
alluring. Another disadvantage, shared in 
common with the Riviera, is the problem, 
where to pass the spring? It is pretty 
generally conceded by the doctors that to 
stay on in Davos after the second week in 
April is unadvisable. The great mass of 
winter snow is then melting, the roads are 
almost impassable by walkers, and the sun 
has acquired great power. Chills, almost 
unknown in the winter or the summer, 
may now be taken, and the irksomeness 
of the protracted residence in one place is 
beginning to tell on nerves and spirits. 
Therefore the colony breaks up. Some 
go to German baths, some to Montreux 
on the Lake of Geneva, some to the Ital- 
jan lakes. But wherever the invalids may 
go, they feel the transition from the brac- 
ing mountain air to a lower climate very 
trying. Strange to say, they now suffer 
cold for the first time for many months. 
They have borne forty-two degrees of frost 
with only an increased sense of exhilara- 
tion during February and March; they 
have driven in open sledges over the 
Spliigen with only a delightful conscious- 
ness of freedom and security; they have 
been half buried in avalanches and snow- 
storms on the Fluela and Maloja; but they 
settle at Bellagio, and shiver in a tempera- 
ture of sixty. Accustomed to the most 
perfect dryness, they resent the tepid 
moisture of the plains. Having been 
indulged all through the winter with 
double windows and warm rooms, they 
hate the draughts and stagnant chilliness 
of an Italian residence. Nothing can 
make up to them for the loss of the subtle, 
all-pervasive stimulus to which they are 
habituated. After a while, indeed, the 
disagreeable sensation passes sway, and 
they recognize that they are only return- 
ing with an immensely increased vital 
force to the ordinary conditions of their 
old existence. But it requires some self- 
restraint and much observance of hygienic 
rules to effect the transition without in- 
jury. I think they would do well to use 
sub-Alpine situations, like Glion, on the 
Lake of Geneva, or Monte Generoso, above 
Como, as intermediate stations between 
, the Grisons and the plains of Europe. 
Mere dry cold they need not dread. 
Davos has surrounded them with triple 
brass to brave it. But they have to fear 
dampness, heat, and all those elements 
which go to make up what is called a relax- 





ing climate. Afterall, no one who has once 
benefited by a Davos winter would shrink 
from another season there because of this 
slight drawback, when his own sensations 
and the verdict of his medical adviser as- 
sure him that he is far more capable of 
bearing adverse influences than he was 
six months ago. 


So much of the cure at Davos depends | 


on exercise that it is wise for those who 
are very weak to seek it tolerably early in 


the autumn, not later than the middle of: 


August perhaps, in order that they may 
acclimatize themselves while the season is 
yet warm, and get upon their legs before 
the snow has fallen. The first snow gen- 
erally comes in the middle of November; 
and if an invalid arrives at that time, he 
may be debarred from the benefit of the 
winter by not being able to leave his room. 
That some occupation is desirable during 
the winter months need hardly be stated. 
Those only suffer from the monotony of 
the place to any serious extent who are 
absolutely without resources in them- 
selves ; but any one who is able to amuse 
himself with reading will find to his de- 
light that he can study with increased 
facility, all his faculties, both mental and 
physical, being quickened; and his-onl 
regret will be that so little time is left 
after the prescribed hours of exercise and 
rest have been observed. 

There are many excellent hotels at Da- 
vos, all of which have grown up under the 
inspection of the medical authorities, and 
are therefore above the average in sanitary 
arrangements, All fear of typhoid or ma- 
larious fevers, those too real bugbears of 
many southern watering-places, may at 
present, at least, be dismissed from the 
mind at Davos. The water supplied is 
first-rate in quality, and the food is both 
abundant and well-served. The houses 
are solidly built of stone, with double win- 
dows for the winter months. All are 
warmed throughout, but not on the same 
principle. The Kur-haus and the hotels, 
Post and Schweizerhof, for example, have 
a system of steam-heating which may, I 
think, be fairly criticised. Stoves of brick 
and china are used in the other houses; 
and these work so admirably that one 
never suffers from closeness or overheat- 
ing. Before I tried it, I confess that I 
dreaded a winter at Davos on account of 
these stoves and double windows, which I 
knew were necessary in a climate of such 
rigor. But I never suffered the least in- 
convenience from them. It may here be 
incidentally remarked that in ordinary 
weather one lighting of the stove a day 
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suffices. A temperature of 56° in a sit- 
ting-room, and of 45° in a bedroom, is quite 
agreeable to an invalid who feels chilly in 

ngland with his room below 65° by day 
nd 60° by night. This I know to be the 
fact, for I am at present shivering on 
Monte Generoso, with my thermometer at 
62°, to an extent I never knew at Davos- 
Platz. Two inns, standing outside the 
village, close to a convenient pine wood, 
and we!l exposed to the southern sun, are 
in my opinion those which English people 
would prefer. The larger is called the 
Hotel Buol, and is kept by a family of 
whom mention has already been made. 
The smaller is the Hotel Belvedere, kept 
by an admirable German landlord, Herr 
Coester, where the English chaplain lives 
and holds his Sunday services. The prices 
of both houses are much the same. You 
may live well for a pension of six francs a 
day; and it is not possible, I think, in 
these two hotels to pay a rate exceedin 
ten francs. Excellent wine—no small 
matter for invalids in a cold climate — is 
quite common at Davos, where the people, 
ever since the days when they held the 
Valtelline as a subject province, have en- 
grossed the best vintages of Sassella and 
Grumello. Sassella is, in fact, a wine 
which cannot be tasted outside the valleys 
of the inn and Davos, except in its own 
district; and Sassella is the Rheztian 
praised by Virgil as comparable with Fa- 
lernian. 

From observations made by our own 
party between the dates November Ist and 
April 3rd, I find that in November the 
greatest amount of cold registered by a 
Negretti and Zambra minimum thermom- 
eter was, on the 22nd 6°, and on the 27th 
8°. In December it was, on the 21st 
—1°; on the 26th, —2°; on the 16th, 1°. 
In January it was, on the 11th, —5°; on 
the 12th, —19°; on the 13th, —4°; on 
the 14th,—4°. In February it was on the 
Ist, —5°; on the 2nd, 1°; on the 3rd, 1°; 
and on the 13th, 1°. In March it was 
on the 16th, —8°; and on the 17th, Os 
The minus marks mean degrees below 
zero, Fahrenheit. In November there 
were two days when the registered mini- 
mum was low 10°; in December, 
twelve ; in January, seventeen ; in Febru- 
ary, six; and in March, nine. The maxi- 
mum sun-heat registered by a “ blackened 
bulb thermometer in vacuo” was, in No- 
vember, on the 14th, 141°; on the 23rd, 
142°; on the 25th, 143°. In December, 
on the rst, 137°; on the oth, 134°; on the 
11th, 149°. In January, on the 22nd, 





145°; onthe 23rd, 133°. In February, on 
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the 6th, 7th, and 13th, 141°; on the 17th 
and 23rd, 143°; on the 18th, 145°; and 
on the 24th, 140°. In March, on the 21st, 
164° ; on the 28th, 153°; and on the 29th, 
149. In November there were eighteen 
days when the thermometer in the sun 
marked above 120°; in December, thir- 
teen; in January, seventeen; in February, 
nineteen ; and in March, fifteen. Many of 
these days are noted in our book of obser- 
vations as having been extremely hot. 
The number of days on which the wet and 
- bulbs marked the same degree were 
only seventeen, and it was not unusual to 
notice a difference of from six to ten de- 
— Over the. same period there were 

ty days on which snow fell; ninety-eight 
on which no snow fell; four on which rain 
fell; and only two on which any fog was 
remarkable. Snow fell pretty continu- 
ously on the 13th, 25th, 27th, and 30th of 
November; on the 8th, 17th, 18th, 25th, 
27th, 28th, and 29th of December; on the 
8th, oth, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 24th, and 
25th of January; on the 28th of February; 
on the 7th, 8th, 9th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 
18th, 19th, 24th, 26th, and 30th of March. 
The days on which it was quite agreeable 
to sit for several hours together in the open 
air were the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, sth, 6th, 7th, 
8th, oth, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, and 
22nd of November; the rst, 6th, 8th, gth, 
loth, 11th, 12th, 15th, 16th, 2oth, 21st, and 
z2nd of December; the rst, 4th, 5th, 6th, 
7th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 19th, 20th, 22nd, 23rd, 
and 28th of January ; the rst, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 
6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 13th, 17th, 18th, 20th; 
21st, 22nd, 23rd, and 27th of February ; 
the 4th, 5th, 6th, roth, 16th, 17th, 2oth, 
22nd, 23rd, 25th, and 27th of March; the 
Ist and 3rd of April. There was not a 
single day in the whole winter on which I 
was debarred from taking a moderate 
amount of exercise, and on a large major- 
ity of days I spent from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. in 
the open air, partly walking and partly sit- 
ting when I was not driving, often adding 
a walk at night before bedtime. At sun- 
set there is no appreciable chill, though it 
is then advisable to supplement the loss of 
sun-heat by exercise. That delicate peo- 
ple should sit in the middle of the snow 
for hours together, under conditions of 
temperature described above, and that the 
snow itself should not rapidly begin to 
melt around them, may seem incredible ; 
but such is the ordinary practice at Davos, 
and neither the extreme of solar heat nor 
the intensity of frost presents the slightest 
inconvenience. 

The gradual approach of winter is very 
lovely at Davos. The valley itself is not 
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beautiful, as Alpine valléys go, though it 
has scenery both picturesque and grand 
within easy reach. But when summer is 
passing into autumn, even the bare slopes 
of the least romantic glen are glorified. 
Golden lights and crimson are cast over 
the grey-green world by the fading of in- 
numerable plants. Then the larches begin 
to put on sallow tints that deepen into 
orange, burning against the solid blue sky 
like amber. The frosts are severe at 
night, and the meadow grass turns dry 
and wan. The last lilac crocuses die 
upon the . fields. Icicles, hanging from 
watercourse or mill-wheel, glitter in the 
noonday sunlight. The wind blows keenly 
from the north, and now the snow begins 
to fall and thaw, and freeze, and fall and 
thaw again. The seasons are confused ; 
‘wonderful days of flawless purity are inter- 
mingled with storm and gloom. At last 
the time comes when a great snowfall has 
to be expected. There is hard frost in 
the early morning, and at nine o’clock the 
thermometer stands at 2°. The sky is 
clear, but it clouds rapidly with films of 
cirrus and of stratus in the south and west. 
Soon it is covered over with grey vapor 
in a level sheet, all the hilltops standing 
hard against the steely heavens. The 
cold wind from the west freezes the mous- 
tache to one’s pipe-stem. By noon the 
air is thick with a congealed mist; the 
temperature meanwhile has risen, and a 
little snow falls at intervals. The valleys 
are filled with a curious opaque blue, from 
which the peaks rise, phantom-like and 
pallid, into the grey air, scarcely distin- 
guishable from their background. The 
pine forests on the mountain sides are of 
darkest indigo. There is an indescribable 
stillness and a sense of incubation. The 
wind has fallen. Later on, the snowflakes 
flutter silently and sparely through the 
lifeless air. The most distant landscape 
is quite blotted out. After sunset the 
clouds have settled down upon the hills, 
and the snow comes in thick, impenetra- 
ble fleeces. At night our hair crackles 
and sparkles when we brush it. Next 
morning there is a foot and a half of finel 

powdered snow, aud still the snow is fall 
ing. Strangely loom the chalets through 
the semi-solid whiteness. Yet the air is 
now dry and singularly soothing. The 
pines are heavy with their wadded cover- 
ings ; now and again one shakes himself 
in silence, and his burden falls in a white 
cloud, to leave a black-green patch upon 
the hillside, whitening again as the imper- 
turbable fall continues. The stakes by 
the roadside are almost buried. No sound 





is audible. Nothing is seen but the snow. . 


plough, a long raft of planks with a heavy 
stone at its stern and a sharp prow, drawn 
by four strong horses and driven by a 
young man erect upon the stem. So we 
ive through two days and nights, and on 
the third a north wind blows. The snow- 
clouds break and hang upon the hills in 
scattered fleeces, glimpses of blue sky 
shine through, and sunlight glints alon 

the heavy masses. The tues of the shad- 
ows are everywhere intense. As the 
clouds disperse, they form in moulded 
domes, tawny like sun-burned marble in 
the distant south lands. Every chalet is a 
miracle of fantastic curves, built by the 
heavy hanging snow. Snow lies mounded 
on the roads and fields, writhed into love- 
liest wreaths, or outspread in the softest 
undulations. All the irregularities of the 
hills are softened into swelling billows like 
the mouldings of Titanic statuary. It 
happened once or twice last winter that 
such a clearing after snowfall took place at 
full moon. - Then the moon rose in a 


‘swirl of fleecy vapor — clouds above, be- 


neath, and all around. The sky was blue 
as steel, and infinitely deep with mist-en- 
tangled stars. The horn above which she 
first appears stood carved of solid black, 
and through the valley’s length from end 
to end yawned chasms and clefts of liquid 
darkness. As the moon rose, the clouds 
were conquered and massed into rolling 
waves upon the ridges of the hills. The 
spaces of open sky grew still more blue. 
At last the silver light comes flooding over 
all, and here and there the fresh snow 
glistens on the crags. There is move- 
ment, palpitation, life of light through earth 
and sky. To walk out on such a night, 
when the perturbation of storm is over and 
the heavens are free, is one of the greatest 
pleasures offered by this winter life. It is 
so light that you can read the smallest 
print with ease. The upper sky looks 
quite black, shading by violet and sapphire 
into turquoise upon the horizon. There is 
the color of ivory upon the nearest snow- 
fields, and the distant peaks sparkle like 
silver ; crystals glitter in all directions on 
the surfaee of the snow, white, Pet and 

ale blue. The stars are exceedingly keen, 
ut only a few can shine in the intensit 
of moonlight. The air is perfectly still, 
and though icicles may be hanging from 
beard and moustache to the furs beneath 
one’s chin, there is no sensation of ex- 
treme cold. 

During the earlier frosts of the season, 
after the first snows have fallen, but when 
there is still plenty of moisture in the 
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ground, the loveliest fern-fronds of pure 
rime may found in myriads on the 
meadows. They are fashioned like per- 
fect vegetable structures, opening fan- 
shaped upon crystal stems, and catching 
the sunbeams with the votggpee | of dia-' 
monds. Taken at certain angles, they 
decompose light into iridescent colors, 
appearing now like emeralds, rubies, or 
topazes, and now’'like Labrador spar, blend- 
ing all hues in a wondrous shéen. When 
the lake freezes for the first time, its sur- 
face is of course quite black, and so trans- 
parent that it is easy to see the fishes 
swimming in the deep beneath; but here 
and there, where rime has fallen, there 
sparkle these fantastic flowers and ferns 
and mosses made of purest frost. Noth- 
ing, indeed, can be more fascinating than 
the new world revealed by winter. In 
shaded places of the valley you may walk 
through larches and leafless alder thickets 
by silent farms, all silvered over with hoar 
spangles — fairy forests, where the flowers 
and foliage are rime. The streams are 
flowing half-frozen over rocks sheeted with 
opaque green ice. Here it is strange to 
watch the swirl of water freeing itself 


it eddying beneath the overhanging eaves 
of frailest crystal-frosted snow. Allis so 
silent, still, and weird in this white world, 
that one marvels when the spirit of winter 
will appear, or what shrill voices in the air 
will make his unimaginable magic audible. 
Nothing happens, however, to disturb the 
charm, save when a sunbeam cuts the 
chain of diamonds on an alder bough, and 
down they drift in a thin cloud of dust. 
It may be also that the air is full of float- 
ing crystals, like tiniest, most restless fire- 
flies, rising and falling and passing cross- 
wise in the sun-illumined shade of tree or 
mountain-side. 

It is not easy to describe these beauties 
of the winter world; and yet one word 
must be said about the sunsets. Let us 
walk out, therefore, towards the lake at 
four o’clock in mid-December. The ther- 
mometer is standing at 3°, and there is 
neither breath of wind nor cloud. Venus 


is just visible in rose and sapphire, and the 


thin young moon is beside her. To east 
and south the snowy ranges burn with yel- 
low fire, deepening to orange and crimson 
hues, which die away and leave a greenish 
pallor. At last, the higher snows alone 
are livid with a last faint tinge of light, 
and all beneath is quite white. But the 
tide of glory turns. hile the west grows 
momently more pale, the eastern heavens 





flush with afterglow, suffuse their spaces 
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with pink and violet. Daffodil and tender- 
est emerald intermingle ; and these colors 
spread until the west again has rose and 
primrose and sapphire wonderfully blent, 
and from the burning skies a light is cast 
upon the valley—a phantom light, less. 
real, more like the hues of molten gems, 
than were the stationary flames of sunset. 
Venus and the moon meanwhile are silvery 
clear. Then the whole illumination fades 
like magic. ? 

All the charms of which I have been 
writing are combined in a sledge drive. 
With an arrowy gliding motion one passes 
through the snow-world as though a dream. 
In the sunlight the snow surface sparkles 
with its myriad stars of crystals. In the 
shadow it ceases to glitter, and assumes a 
blueness scarcely less blue than the sky. 
The journey is like sailing through alter- 
nate tracts of light-irradiate heavens, and 
interstellar spaces of the clearest and most 
flawless ether. The air is like the keen 
air of the highest glaciers. As we go, the 
bells keep up a drowsy tinkling at the 
horse’s head. The whole landscape is 
transfigured — lifted high up out of com- 
monplaceness. The little hills are Monte 
Rosas and Mont Blancs. Scale is annihi- 
lated, and nothing tells but form. There 
is hardly any color except the blue of sky 
and shadow. Everything is traced in van- 
ishing tints, passing from the almost amber 
of the distant sunlight through glitterin 
white into pale grey and brighter blues ot 
deep ethereal azure. The pines stand in 
black platoons upon the hillsides, with a 
tinge of red or orange on their sable. 
Some carry masses of snow. Others have 
shaken their plumes free. The chalets are 
like fairy houses or toys; waist-deep in 
stores of winter fuel, with their mellow 
tones of madder and umber relieved against 
the white, with the fantastic icicles and 
folds of snow depending from their eaves, 
or curled like coverlids from roof and 
window-sill, they are far more picturesque 
than inthe summer. Color, wherever it is 
found, whether in these cottages or in a 
block of serpentine by the roadside, or in 
the golden bullrush blades by the lake 
shore, takes more than double value. Itis 
shed upon the pallid landscape like a spir- 
itual and transparent veil. Most beautiful 
ofall are the sweeping lines of pure un- 
troubled snow, fold over fold of undulating 
softness, billowing along the skirts of the 
peaked hills. There is no conveying the 
charm of immaterial, aerial, lucid beauty, 
the feeling of purity and aloofness from 
sordid things, conveyed by the fine touch 
on all our senses of light, color, form, and 
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air, and motion, and rare tinkling sound. 
The magic is like a spirit mood of Shel- 
‘ley’s lyric verse. And, what is perhaps 
most wonderful, this delicate delight may 
be enjoyed without fear in the coldest 
weather. It does not matter how low the 
temperature may be, if the sun is shining, 
the air dry, and the wind asleep. 

To give anything approaching to an ex- 
haustive account of Davos in any of its 
winter aspects has been far from my inten- 
tion. For its climatic qualities as a health 
station I may refer people to Ramann’s 
“ Davos in Seiner Eigenschaft als Kili- 
matischer Sommer und Winter Kurort” 
(Basel, Hugo Richter), to Waters’s. “ K7z- 
matologische Notizen tiber den Winter im 
Hochgebirge” (Basel, Richter; London, 
Williams and Norgate), to Karl Stoll’s 
“ Die Hihenkurorte als Heilstatten fiir 
Brustkranke” (Halle, Ludw. Hofstetter), 
and to Steffen’s “ Meteorologische Verhalt- 
nisse von Davos” (Basel, Richter, 1878). 
Those who are interested in reading what 
an English physician of eminence thinks 
about the new system of cure, may consult 
two letters by Dr. Clifford Allbutt, of 
Leeds, in the Lancet (Oct. 20th, 27th, 
1877); while every kind of general and 
particular information will be found pre- 
sented in an attractive form by the little 
anonymous publication entitled “ Davos- 
Platz, a new Swiss Retreat for Invalids 
and Tourists ” (London, W. H. Sweeting, 
1 Cambridge Place, Hyde Park, W.). i 
may be added, that though Davos owes its 
reputation to the cure of pulmonary dis- 
eases, nearly all chronic cases of debility, 
whether nervous or resulting from the 
weakening effects of fevers, are known to 
do well there. 

In conclusion, I ought perhaps to mod- 
ify the tone of enthusiasm taken in this 
article. I can well conceive that many 
invalids would not profit to the same ex- 
tent as I have done. Those especially 
who feel even dry cold very acutely ; those 
who by previous experience have found a 
residence in the high Alps trying to their 
health or spirits; those who cannot do 
without distractions and society; and 
those who have not. strength enough for 
moderate exercise; ought, in my opinion, 
to be very careful before they enter ona 
winter season at Davos. In any case itis 
prudent to visit it as early as August, in 
order that the effect of the climate may be 
tried while there is still time to form other 
plans for the winter. It is, however, worth 
observing here that five hours’ driving will 
in all seasons bring people who wish for 
change to the railway at Landquart. The 
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verdict of the Davos physicians)as to the 
—— of a cure, may, I am.confident, 

trusted.. They are extremely averse 
to a ag patients to stay who would 
not be likely to thrive and do-credit to the 
place. One: of them, Dr.. Karl Ruedi, 
speaks and understands English perfectly. 
Lastly, it is well to be provided with some 
mental occupation; for, though’ my own 
experience is that one suffers less exnud 
in the bracing monotony of the high Alps 
than in the more enervating but attrac- 
tive climates of the squth, yet there is 
no doubt that.the cheerful spirits so im- 
portant to recovery from illness are severe- 
ly tried in a winter of the Grisons. 

J. A. SyMonpDs, 
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BY MISS KEARY, 
AUTHOR OF “‘CASTLE DALY,” “ OLDBURY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VI. 
(continued) 


THEY had left. the quarter of the town 
with which they were familiar by this 
time, and reached a drearier, more mo- 
notonous region, and Alma sat for a time 
without speaking, her face towards. the 
window, apparently looking out; reall 
looking within, though the objects which 
glanced past before her eyes gave a cet- 
tain coloring and tone to her reflection. It 
was just one of her usual seesaws of 
thought and feeling, cold and hot fits, doubt 
and ‘confidence swaying her alternately, 
with self-contempt for not being more heart- 
ily in earnest, underlying all. It was not 
poverty exactly that she feared. She had 
not the lazy, luxury-loving nature of her 
mother and ‘Constance. She could have 
joined partnership with one of like ambi- 
tion. with her own; but then it must be 
with the definite aim of conquering fortune 
in the end ; and worldly advancement must 
be as dear to him as to herself.. She could 
not look forward to contentment except in 
the world’s high places, or imagine herself 
sinking permanently to what she called a 
sordid ‘life. Her father’s career had al- 
ways been her ideal of what was admira- 
ble in the life of a professional man, and in 
her glorying over his triumphs a standard 
of worldly success, as the only test of 
worth, had been formed in her mind, and 
colored all her thoughts. She could de- 
spise her mother’s restless efforts for. the 
family aggrandisement ; but her own am 
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bition was essentially of. the. same nature, 
and had the same. blight.of worldliness 
upon it. When she turned round to Con- 
stance again, her first words showed the 
direction her thoughts had taken. 

“ Papa was talking about him, to me the 
other day?’ she said; “1 know what he 
meant. It .was not that mamma had set 
him on to speak as.she has done before. 
His views of things are never, you.know, 
really the same as mamma’s, though in 
this matter they agree in their wishes about 
me. He talked to. me just as if I were one 
of the boys, like a reasonable creature with 
a career before me, and then, without 
alluding to the past, he let the conversa- 
tion turn on Mr, Anstice’s prospects, and 
said how sorry he was that he was not 
more practical, and did not seem disposed 
to put himself under his advice. He said 
that Wynyard had just now refused some- 
thing, I don’t know what, but something 
that papa says he should have taken at his 
age with a view to its leading to further 
advancement, because accepting it would 
have committed him to the support of some 
people, or some principles that he does not 
approve of. Papa did not say he was al- 
together ‘wrong, but he called it an ultra- 
conscientious scruple, such as he should 
have stepped over at Wynyard’s age. It 
was the old. story over again on a smaller 
scale, and:I can see the impression it has 
made on papa.” ' 

“How strange, just when he is, I am 
sure, fonder of you than ever.” 

“In away,” said Alma bitterly; ‘but, 
oh, Connie! not in the way in which 
I should like to be loved. .I wonder 
whether there is really no alternative, and 
that we unlucky women have to take our 
choice between being a little loved by men, 
who can see plenty of higher objects and 
interests in the world than our poor little 
happiness, and who put us last, or a good 
deal loved by fools who put us first?” . 

“Not always,” said Constance, sighing 
inher turn. ‘I don’t think there is any 
good in expecting to be put first for long 
by any one, A man’s crotchets need not 
be like Wynyard Anstice’s, about. princi- 
ples and imaginary things, to stand in the 
way of loving —the other sort serve just 
as well for that. But. here we are in Sa- 
ville Street. I wonder what Sir John’s 
servants will think about my coming here, 
and if they will notice how much. dingier 
Uncle West’s house looks than even the 
other shabby houses on this side of the 
Street.” 

The unusual sound of carriage wheels 
stopping before the door, and the echo- 
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awakening footman’s knock had a: magical 
effect in bringing as much animation to the 
dull house,as the apparition of numerous 
heads at the upper windows could give it ; 
and as a long interval elapsed before the 
summons brought any response, Alma and 
Constance had time to remark on these 
sudden appearances to each other. 

“ That is old Mrs. Urquhart’s cap at the 
drawing-room window; and there is an+ 
other strange face observing us from the 
upper storey. Howannoying it is that we 
can’t call here without being stared at by 
all the lodgers! It is really very hard on 
us .to have relations, who have reduced 
themselves to the position of lodging- 
house keepers. I don’t wonder really now 
at mamma’s keeping out of their way.” 

‘“ It is how you will behave to me, Con- 
nie, if I marry Wynyard Anstice in an ill- 
advised moment, and find myself at. the 
end of a few years managing a temperance 
coffee-house, er teaching in a board-school. 
I should deserve banishment more than 
Aunt. West, for I should have run the risk 
with my eyes open, and she, poor thing, 
married, in the most praiseworthy manner, 
the richest man that asked her.” 

“Ah, well,” said Constance, “it shows 
the truth of what mamma said, when she 
spoke to me about Sir John’s offer. One 
is not really safe till one gets into the class 
who are above vicissitudes — the solid old 
gentry class — whose Jands and titles can’t 

y away. It’s a great thing to be safe. 
But here at last is Aunt West’s old Mary 
Anne opening the door. I trust she won’t 
receive us very gushingly, or pour out a 
whole budget of family news on the door- 
step in the footman’s hearing.” 

Luckily Mary Anne was too conscious 
of the state of the floor-cloth and mats, re- 
duced to mere rags by Harry’s and Casa- 
bianca’s recent zeal in house-cleaning, to 
risk a longer than necessary exposure of 
them to critical eyes; and Constance and 
Alma were taken into the dining-room with- 
out as much delay as would have given 
Emmie and Mrs. West time to finish hid- 
ing the work they were busied upon when 
the carriage drove up to the door. It was 
an old great-coat of Mr. West’s which 
they were picking to pieces, to make from 
it winter jackets for the boys. Constance, 
ag she sat in Mr. West’s own armchair, 
wrapped in her fur cloak, with her hands 
in her muff to keep them warm, noticed 
the dark cloth stains, and marks of :rough 
work on her aunt’s thin hands, and felt 
disgusted at the sight, even while she was 
delivering a message entrusted to her by 
Agatha, to the effect that the young novice 
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considered herself happy 
ing the holy discipline o 


to be now shar- 
poverty, of whose 


lessons her aunt had formerly spoken to | ri 


her. Alma overheard the message, through 
her talk with Emmie, but she was as little 
disposed to be edified by it, just then, as 
Constance herself. She saw nothing 
attractive in poverty in the Wests’ house, 
even if she could believe in its wearing 
a certain picturesqueness in Agatha’s cell. 
It only irritated her to observe how Em- 
mie’s pretty, soft skin had been reddened 
and roughened by the chill atmosphere of 
the room she had been shivering in all 
the afternoon, and that her hands were so 
badly stained by the coarse work she had 
been doing, that hardly any amount of 
washing and salts of lemoning would serve 
to make them fit to be seen when she took 
off her gloves at dinner. 

When Constance gave her invitation, 
and an anxious discussion as to whether 
Emmie could be spared for the evening 
began, Alma fell into silence, and busied 
herself by noticing all the little discom- 
forts, and tokens of petty thrift, which the 
melancholy, dusty room disclosed to her 
eyes — educated to the appreciation of 
very different surroundings. The sight 
filled her with indignation against men who 
had not energy or resolution enough to 
save those who depended on them from 


sinking into such cramped and miserable 


conditions of life. She had no patience 
with Mr. West, and she tried to say to her- 
self that misplaced scrupulousness would 
be just as reprehensible as idleness or in- 
capacity, if it brought the same results into 
family life; more perhaps, because scru- 
ples could be overcome by a strong will 
when incapacity could not. If any one 
offered poverty to her, it would be because 
he thought her degradation (for so Alma 
chose to put it that day) of less conse- 
quence than his own scruples. She must 
not forget that there was always that stand- 
ard to measure his love by, whatever his 
tongue or his eyes said. _ Constance might 
have chosen unfortunately, but, after all, 
it was not only rich men who kept their 
wives in bondage to their humors. Poor 
and unlucky husbands could be quite as 
tyrannical, as might be gathered from 
Auat West’s anxious glances at the time- 
piece, and by the length of the discussion 
‘which still went on. 

“But I am wondering what your uncle 
will say to Emmie’s being the first mem- 
ber of the family invited — he has his par- 
ticularities and a pride of his own,” Mrs. 
West was explaining in her soft, apologetic 
voice to Constance, feeling, as much as did 
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her hearer, all the inconsistency of a 
ruined man presuming to keep such luxu- 


es. 
“ Will papa be annoyed at your going, 
do you think, Emmie?” she continued, 
turning to her daughter; “and how are 
the children to be kept quiet while he is at 
dinner? It is Harry’s late night at the 
office, and the boys always take a noisy fit 
when they are left with Mildie.” 

Emmie suggested that Katharine Moore 
had invited the boys to come up to Air 
Throne, on this the first evening of her 
being allowed to sit up till supper-time. 
“It would be a great treat for the boys.” 

The eagerness betrayed in her daugh- 
ter’s voice decided Mrs. West more than 
her argument. Did not Emmie richly de- 
serve that she should risk a little more 
grumbling than usual from Mr. West to 
give her a pleasure ? 

“Run away, then, dear, and get ready 
at once. Don’t keep your cousins wait- 
ing. I will send the message to Miss 
Moore.” 

“Ah!” said Emmie, with a bright look 
round the room, as she rose to leave. it, 
which made Alma understand what ecstasy 
there was for her, in the thought of chang- 
ing the scene for a few hours. ‘ Mamma 
does not trust me. She thinks there is no 
hope of my coming back under an hour, if 
I run up to tell the Moores’of my good 
luck; but,” leaning over her mother’s 
chair as she passed it, and putting cheek 
to cheek that she might whisper in her 
ear, “I see what o’clock it is, and I won’t 
make the evening worse for you, darling, 
by keeping the carriage till papa sees it, 
not for worlds. I will save for to-morrow 
all the praise I know I shall get from 
Katharine Moore, for daring to go out vis- 
iting in my linsey dress.” 

Mrs. West took comfort in the thought 
that it was a new linsey dress of a becom- 
ing color, bought, instead of a floor-cloth, 
with a part of the money left from the sale 
of the necklace, and when, after five min- 
utes’ absence, Emmie came back in her 
winter jacket and hat, and with a gay 
Roman scarf, Mrs. Urquhart’s last pres- 
ent, round her neck, the mother’s fond eyes 
could not see anything in her daughter’s 
looks or attire that should have made the 
most prosperous cousins in the world 
other than proud of her company. Con- 
stance noticed the approving glance, and 
was so much taken up in wondering wheth- 
er any amount of perfect dressing would 
ever win her such a look from her hus- 
band, that for once the weak part of Em- 
mie’s attire, the gloves that were several 
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shades too dark to match her dress, and a 
good deal worn at the fingers as well, es- 
caped her critical eyes. Emmie was per- 
fectly aware of the deficiency herself, and 
but for thoughts of Katharine Moore would 
have tried to hide her hands under the 
flaps of her jacket when she found herself 
seated in the carriage opposite two fur- 
lined cloaks and two perfect Paris bon- 
nets, and two pairs of fresh innumerable- 
button gloves. But then, as Katharine 
Moore ftequently observed, gloves are 
such a constantly recurring problem to 
people who must wear them, and can 
rarely afford to buy them, that the only 
chance of peace of mind is to resign one’s 
hands to reprobation without a struggle. 
When Emmie forgot the ends of her fin- 
gers, the rapid drive through the brightly 
lighted streets was a piece of ecstasy for 
her. Alma and Constance exchanged 
glances of amusement when by-and-by her 
happiness bubbled over in snatches of 
more confidential talk than they were usu- 
ally regaled with by members of the West 
family — praises of Harry, jokes about 
Mrs. Urquhart’s encounters with Casa- 
bianca, anecdotes of Katharine Moore. 

“Ah,” remarked Alma, “a friend of 
mine heard her speak at some queer pub- 
lic meeting, and told me about it. I 
thought it an odd proceeding.” 

“ But he did not,” said Emmie quickly. 
“He admired her speech. He did not 
think there was any harm.” 

“He? who, my dear?” asked Alma, a 
little coldly. “How do you know any- 
thing about it?” 

“He told me himself, Mr. Anstice,” 
answered Emmie, drawing a little back 
into the shade of her corner of the carriage 
to hide her face, that bad grown stupidly 
red ina moment. “ Did not you know he 
had been to our house sen nee lately 
to inquire after Katharine Moore? He 
was with us yesterday evening and stayed 
an hour. Did not you know?” 

“ How should I know? What business 
is it of mine?” said Alma indifferently, 
but she leaned back in silence during the 
rest of the drive, while Constance cate- 
chised Emmie about Katharine Moore’s 
street adventure and the previous life of 
the sisters, and ended by giving her an 
emphatic warning against turning out an 
emancipated woman on their hands. 

Emmie’s talk was like a peep into a new 
world to Alma—a topsy-turvy world, re- 
pugnant to all her tastes and prejudices, 
and though she was not jealous (she had 
too much confidence in her own power for 
that), it annoyed and chilled her to dis- 
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cover that her lover had chosen to thrust 
himself into such an alien region, and 
could apparently find himself so much at 
home there. Yet at the end of the drive 
Emmie had become a more important per- 
sonage in Alma’s eyes than she had ever 
been before. She was now in the way of 
hearing and seeing what Alma would give 
a great deal to hear and see, and she 
might drop a word of news sometimes 
when her heart hungered for it, and she 
dare not ask it from any one who under- 
stood her better. Emmie was no longer 
an ignorant child, whose company by a 
great stretch of good nature could be tol- 
erated for a little while now and then, they 
two might possibly have something in 
common henceforth worth talking about. 

The change in Alma’s manner which 
this instinct, it was hardly a thought, 
brought about was not lost on Emmie’s 
quick sensitiveness, and it lessened her 
embarrassment when the question of the 
evening dress was brought forward and 
Constance offered her present. 

Her hopes of being able to carry off the 
plainness of her linsey dress by a judicious 
disposition of Mrs. Urquhart’s ‘scarf 
round her shoulders were dashed by a 
sight of the evening costumes laid out in 
Lady Forest’s dressing-room, to which her 
cousins took her as soon as they got into 
the house; and, in spite of independence 
and Katharine Moore, she could not help 
being thankful to hear.that they intended 
to make her look like other people. Har- 
ry’s spirit might take fire at the notion of 
her consenting to be dressed up in cast- 
off finery; he might call her a toady for 
being willing to accept a present from 
relations who looked down on the family, 
that would have to be argued out in the 
back-room assembly to-morrow night, but 
meanwhile Emmie could not but warm up 
to interest and gratitude when she was 
told to choose for herself from a pile of 
treasures all the items of a thoroughly sat- 
isfactory evening attire: shoes, gloves, 
ribbons, all the little niceties of dress 
which she had never allowed herself to 
hope for in perfection hitherto. Her 
pleasure was complete when Alma her- 
self condescended to take an interest in 
the momentous choice, holding ribbons 
against her hair to find out the‘most be- 
coming shades, and bringing out the 
daintiest of Constance’s kid boots to suit 
the slim feet at which even the disdainful 
maid could not help exclaiming. 

At-length Emmie retired to old Lady 
Forest’s deserted bedroom to array her- 
self in her borrowed plumes. A discovery 
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‘she had made at the last moment occupied 
her thoughts a good deal:while she was 
dressing. Mr. Anstice was expected at 
dinner, and somehow or’ other the notion 
of appearing before him in her unwonted 
magnificence did not quite please Emmie. 
She had been wearing:her oldest linsey 
dress, the ugly gray one, yesterday even- 
‘ ing when he called, and only this after- 
noon she had pleased ‘herself by thinking 
that on the occasion of the next visit the 
new purple would be less offensive to eyes 
accustomed to look at better-dressed peo- 
ple. Such an'improvement as that would 
call for no remark, it might be felt almost 
without being seen; but how should she 
keep herself from crimsoning with con- 
sciousness if he.should look even slightly 
surprised at recognizing the shabby Tittle 
daw of yesterday in such manifest jay’s 
feathers. Emmie felt a little wonder at 
herself that. she: should think so much 
more of Mr. Anstice’s possible surprise 
(he might never so much as look at: her) 
than of her. uncle’s, who was — likely 
indeed to come out with some ma/ a Dropos 
comment on her looks, but then —— 

The sound of a gong echoing through 
the house made Emmie start just as she 
was tying. the ribbon Alma. had chosen 
into her hair, and prevented her finding 
the good reason for this strangeness which 
she knew there was, and before her 
fingers had finished their task Alma came 
in to look her over before taking her down 
to the drawing-room to be introduced to 
Sir John Forest. There was no fault to 
be found. . The soft, pale green dress Em- 
mie had chosen fitted her well, and with 
its puffings of white silk and bunches of 
snowdrops set off her pink and white com- 
plexion to perfection. A clever maid 
would have done more with the thick crop 
of dark brown hair, which Emmie had 
wound in soft coils round and round her 
head ; but Alma pronounced that after all 
a more elaborate arrangement would have 
spoiled the shape of the head, which, left 
to nature, looked just the right size for 
the slender neck to uphold, and crowned 
her person asa delicately colored Japanese 
lily crowns its stalk. Emmie had a style 
that would not bear much decoration, 
Alma decided, considering her critically. 
It really was quite as well that her small 
ears had never been pierced. Earrings 
would only interfere with the right effect. 
Constance, who had now joined them, pro- 
nounced this a fortunate arrangement of 
Providence, since Emmie was never likely 
to possess handsome jewels, and tawdry 
earrings were horrors she must never in- 





dulge in if she hoped for her cousins’ good 
‘opinion. With this judicious extinguisher to 
any latent love of finery which the sight of 
the many ‘jewel-cases on Lady Forest’s 
dressing-table might have awakened, Em- 
mie was invited to follow her cousins 
down-stairs. 

“ Have I ever seen Sir John Forest?” 
she whispered nervously to Alma, on her 
way to the drawing-room. “Was he at 
your Christmas party last year? Will he 
recognize me, and wonder how I come to 
be wearing one of Connie’s dresses?” 

“No fear of his claiming acquaintance 
either with you or the dress,” said Alma, 
laughing. “We did not know him our- 
selves last Christmas. Connie and he 
were caught in a thunderstorm together 
last August, on the Righi, and fell in love, 
let us say, under an umbrella. We only 
knew the Forests by reputation as belong- 
ing to the most exclusive set in London, 
till love caught Constance up among them, 
Now you have the whole story. Roman- 
tic, is it not? and a conquest to be proud 
ef?” 

‘ Emmie was not sure whether the tone 
in which the last words were spoken was 
mocking or really triumphant, but as she 
entered the room behind her ‘cousins she 
conjured up an imposing, aristocratic-look- 
ing hero for Constance’s mountain adven- 
ture, and was proportionally taken aback 
when a stout, middle-aged man, with a 
grave, fat face, and grey whiskers of a 
very formal cut, came forward to meet the 
entering group of ladies; and Constance 
presented her to him as “ Miss West, who 
has been spending the afternoon with Alma 
and me.” “ Miss West,” not “ My cousin 
Emmie.” ‘There was not a word to be- 
speak better acquaintance, only as Emmie 
was quick to feel an-anxious deprecatory 
glance, which seemed to beseech forgive- 
ness for her being there at all, and beg for 
as indulgent a scrutiny as was possible 
from the cold, severe eyes which seemed 
to Emmie to be the only feature in the 
empty face that had anything like life in it. 
Constance’s husband! For an instant 
Emmie could not believe she had heard 
aright, and looked eagerly towards two 
other figures near the fire, hoping that fur- 
ther investigation would show the mistake. 
No; they turned round, her uncle and Mr. 
Anstice, and Emmie felt glad that her 
host’s greeting had detained her such an 
instant merely, for she would have been 
sorry to miss seeing the equally silent 
hand-shake that passed between Mr, An- 
stice and Alma when they met close to the 
hearth-rug.. It was’ as good to look at as 
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one of Christabel Moore’s pictures, if only 
there had been a little bit of letter-press 
underneath to explain the meaning of the 
looks exchanged, that did not tell-a straight- 
forward story to Emmie. The pleading in 
his eyes that rested a second or two on her 
face, as if taking in along draught-of sun- 
light, and the slight quiver of her lip, and 
the visible effort with which she emptied 
her eyes of meaning, when after a second 
of hesitation ‘she lifted her mre oe lids, 
and saw how she was being loo ed at — 
what did it mean? Emmie had long had 
her own little theories, which she believed 
and rejected by turns, of Alma’s and Mr. 
Anstice’s relations to each other; but she 
could not quite make these looks, or the 
long'silence that followed, fit in with any 
one of them. 

The party at dinner ‘was not a talkative 
one. -Emmie, sitting opposite her uncle, 
whose alternate fits of absence of ‘mind 
and inconvenient talkativeness made him 
a formidable v#s-a-vis for her, had time 'to 
discover that other causes than scantiness 
of provisions might give uneasiness to 
host and hostess. It might be natural 
enough that Constance should feel a little 
nervous while entertaining her father for 
the first time in her own house, but it did 
seem strange to Emmie, who thought her- 
self versed in graver troubles than any her 
cousins knew, to see Constance turn pale 
when Sir John addressed a whispered 
question to a gentlemanly man behind his 
chair, and frowned over the answer; as 
pale as her mother turned, when Mary 
Anne brought breathless news of a catas- 
trophe in the kitchen, which meant a bread- 
and-tea dinner for everybody in their house 
that day.. Could anything go very seri- 
ously wrong in a household where dinner 
seemed to be an august ceremony almost 
like a religious service? If so, was it 
good-nature or inadventure which just at 
this crisis made her uncle wake up from 
absorbed enjoyment of an entrée, and ad- 
dress a question to Mr. Anstice, which 
presently drew the two lawyers into an 
eager discussion of a legal topic that no 
one seemed disposed to share with them ? 
The effort might be well-meant, but it did 
not answer the purpose of bringing good- 
humor and ease to the top and bottom of 
the table. 

Sir John’s face grew more and more 
wooden, and the tone in which he said 
“Exactly” more and more unmeaning at 
every attempt to draw an opinion from 
him; while Constance leant back in her 
chair, and played with the contents of her 
plate, instead of eating her dinner, very 
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certain that her first attempt at entertain- 
ing her own people was not proving a suc- 
cess. She 9 Hera - ern private 
opportunity o ing her father not to 
slide into Teoksestonal: talk with Mr. An- 
stice, but the little excitement of fetchin 
Emmie ‘had put it:out of her head; an 
now it seemed to her that she read in her 
husband’s sullen face the fate of all her 
future efforts to bring her family about 
her. ' All the little devices for giving her- 
self the relief of congenial, familiar com- 
panionship, with which she had comforted 
herself during the dreary séfe-d-tétes of 
the last six weeks, her father was blowing 
them a@// away with his voluble legal talk, 
thinking all the while, too, that he was do- 
ing her good service, and keeping the 
conversation up to the point of brilliancy 
he prided himself on always maintaining 
at his-own table. Lady Forest saw be- 
fore her long, long vistas of dinners — 
whole years of them — during which she 
shouild:sit looking at that sullen face op- 
posite, depending on its more or less 
of gloom for her comfort or discomfort 
through the evening; and her heart sank 
at the prospect. Even the old family plate, 
in such much better taste than. the heavy 
modern éfergues and salvers than were the 
joy of her mother’s heart, failed to cheer 
her greatly; for what satisfaction could one 
get from the most perfect and unique pos- 
sessions, if one were not allowed to display 
them before those whose pride in one’s dig- 
nity seemed now the only thing that made 
it much worth having. Ah, there was her 
father launched on one of the stock anec- 
dotes he always had recourse to at home 
when he felt suddenly self-convicted of 
having neglected the weaker intellects 
among his audience. Constance looked 
across at her husband: would he say 
“Exactly,” at the end of the story about 
the Irish advocate who apostrophized a 
prisoner in the dock as “a serpent ina 
tail-coat, shedding crocodile tears, with a 
hat upon his head;” or would he conde- 
scend to smile at this grand four de force 
of her father’s comicality?. It seemed the 
turning-point; and when the inevitable 
word in the usual dull tone came out, she 
felt as if it were a sentence to gloom for 
all the remaining evenings of her life, and 
she made a great effort to swallow a piece 
of ice-pudding to keep down a sob that 
threatened to rise in her throat. 

Emmie wished she could help thinking 
everything handed to her so nice, that she 
longed to transport each dish as it passed 
to the dinner-table at home, or to Air 
Throne, where the boys and Mildie were 
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probably just then feasting on stale buns 
with Katharine Moore. Otherwise, she 
felt she could conscientiously tell Kath- 
arine next day that she agreed with her 
about the inanity of polite society, and 
truly preferred the noisiest and scrambli- 
est tea at home to the grandeur in which 
she was sitting silent and unnoticed. Be- 
fore and after the “crocodile in a hat” 
anecdote, which diverted Aer, if no one 
else, she had time to hatch a good many 
private anxieties in her brain; as to 
whether she must have a cab to take her 
home which would have to be paid from 
the slender emergency purse she and 
her mother watched over so anxiously — 
whether Constance would remember to 
tell her maid to put up the purple linsey 
dress for her to take home, and whether 
she should have courage to ask any ser- 
vant in the house to bring it down-stairs 
and put it in the cab. The longer she 
thought, and the oftener she glanced up 
at the grave faces and decorous figures 
that flitted noiselessly about the room on 
the service of the table, the more moun- 
tainous did this difficulty loom before her. 

There was some relief when the move to 
the drawing-room .came. Emmie felt the 
glamor of pleasure in pretty things and 
luxury steal over her, as she sat by the 
fire sipping coffee from Sévres china cups, 
that were curiosities worthy of a museum, 
and listened to Alma playing dreamy mu- 
sic on the grand piano, and afterwards, 
when, seeing Constance’s eyes closed, she 
grew courageous enough to wander about 
the room full of pleasant lights and shad- 
ows, with little tripping steps in time to 
Alma’s music, fancying all sorts of things. 
If one were a princess, for example, living 
in this house, and if its owner were a 
prince with a face majestic aad kind, like 
the one that had looked at her over a deep 
jace collar from its frame on the opposite 
wall during dinner, and if by some painless 
process, that one need not think of, all the 
quivering heartstrings that linked one to 
the anxieties of the slender purse and the 
thickening trouble at home were severed, 
so as to leave room for pleasure and de- 
light to flow in, then to be sure — but no, 
Emmie’s heart was too tender and loyal to 
allow her to take more than a minute’s 
pleasure in even a fancy that cut her off 
from sharing the family pain. A vision of 
her mother’s face, looking sad when she 
was not near to comfort her, pulled down 
her castle in Spain before it was half built, 
and sent her back humbly te the piano, to 
watch Alma’s hands during her skilful 
playing, for the chance of carrying home 





some hints to Mildie that might aid that 
ambitious young person in her determina- 
tion to become a first-rate pianist among a 
few other things. 

The gentlemen entered from the dining- 
room while the final chords were sounding, 
and Mr. Anstice stopped by the piano and 
began to talk to Emmie, inquiring after 
Katharine Moore, and referring to the 
night of the accident, and to one or two 
late visits to Saville Street, where, as it 
seemed to Alma, who kept her seat on the 
music-stool, and heard every word that 
passed, he had made himself my familiar 
in a very short time. It was always his 
way, and always with the wrong sort of 
people, she thought disapprovingly. After 
a while she found an opportunity for inter- 
rupting the conversation to ask a question 
she had intended all the evening to put to 
Wynyard, though she had kept .it till 
nearly the end, not to seem too eager on 
the subject. 

“Have you heard of the great doings 
we are to have at Golden Mount for 
Christmas and the New Year ?” 

“Golden Mount — do I know the 
place?” 

“Yes, yes; you do perfectly well; and 
what is more, I happen to know that you 
have had, or soon will have, an invitation 
to spend Christmas week there. Golden 
Mount is the country house in Kent, close 
to Longhurst, that the Kirkmans have 
lately bought, and’ almost rebuilt in a 
splendid style. Mrs. Kirkman knew mam- 
ma long ago, and since their rise in the 
world, and their becoming our neighbors 
in the country, they have rather thrown 
themselves on us for advice. They have 
asked mamma to manage their house- 
warming for them, and itis to be on a scale 
of magnificence, such as only suddenly- 
made millionaires ever think of indulging 
in. I can’t help remy | curious about it, for 
people say that the house, and above all 
the new conservatories and winter gardens 
are curiosities of perfection. Mamma is 
closeted with Mrs. Kirkman to-day, writ- 
ing invitations and. making plans, and we 
have promised to stay on throughout a 
whole fortnight of fé¢es.” 

“T hope you will enjoy it.” 

“You will have the opportunity of judg- 
ing how far we succeed in making it en- 
joyable; but you must not flatter yourself 
that you owe your invitation, when you 
receive it, to our suggestion. Mr. Kirk- 
man wrote down your name himself, and it 
is due to his admiration of your talents, of 
which it seems he has had proof in some 
way or another.” 
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* Admiration, indeed! The scoundrel! 
He must be more vulnerable, however, 
than I supposed, if he thinks it worth his 
while to try to ops small growl like mine, 
by throwing a bribe at me.” 

“ You are not at liberty to call my friends 
names, if you please.” 

“You don’t know what you are doing 
when you call such a man as that your 
friend. You don’t know what he is, as I 
happen todo. You have no idea of how 
he has made this money you talk of help- 
ing him to spend.” 

“ Of course I have not; it is no business 
of yours or mine. His wife is a kind, 
motherly old woman, who is fond of mam- 
ma, and since this fabulous fortune has, 
one way or another, got into the hauds of 
people who don’t know how to enjoy it, I 
consider we are doing good service to so- 
ciety by showing them how to make it 
useful. There are plenty of people, I can 
tell you, with more right to be fastidious 
than you or I, who will keep us in coun- 
tenance only too gladly.” 

“What do you consider gives one a 
right to be fastidious in such a matter — 
more or less honesty, more or less dislike 
to divide the spoil with the spoiler, or 
what?” » - 

“TI won’t have you wax eloquent; there 
is no occasion for it. It is quite a simple 
question. If one is never to share in en- 
tertainments unless one can account to 
one’s own satisfaction for the money that 
pays for them, we shall have to keep pretty 
well out of the world.” 

“Exactly!” This was said with a play- 
ful smile and a slight imitation of the tone 
so often heard. at dinner, and was meant 
to atone for the over-gravity of his last 
speech; but when Alma’s face did not 
relax, Wynyard added, “ Yes, it is — 
as you said, one has to keep pretty well 
out of that world.” 

“But I have told you mamma and I are 
going into it, and that you may spend a 
week with us there if you like. Not that 
we shall be in any want of pleasant com- 
pany.” 

There was a little pause, and then Wyn- 
yard said, — : 

“1 am glad to know that I shall not owe 
my invitation to a kind suggestion from 
any one belonging to you. in that case I 
nm have found it very difficult to re- 

use.” x 

“Why should you refuse Mr. Kirk- 
man?” 

“I can’t help myself. Look here, this 
packet that I am going to post on my way 
home to-night, contains a magazine article, 





the third of a series I am writing to expose 
the sort of dishonest speculations by which 
Mr. Kirkman, among others, has gained 
his sudden wealth. His name is not men- 
tioned in it, but I had him in my mind at 
every sentence, and it was some private 
knowledge of a shady proceeding of his 
which set me on to write as I am doing. 
How should I feel, do you think, reading 
this in proof next week at his breakfast- 
table? About as honest as I consider 
my would-be host, or indeed rather less 
so. 

“If that is all, give the letter to me in- 
stead of posting it; I suppose a writer 
can’t be expected to burn his own manu- 
script; but he would not feel any sympa- 
thetic agony, would he, while another per- 
son put it into the fire? You can write 
three or four of these things in a month, 
I suppose; ome cannot be of so much 
importance to you, can it, as, I don’t 
say the pleasure of spending a week with 
old friends, but as abstaining from giving 
papa another reason for thinking you im- 
practicable? He has no scruple about 
visiting Mr. Kirkman, why should you?” 

Alma rose from her low seat as she 
spoke, and approaching Wynyard, held out 
her hand to take the letter. - 

Emmie had been listening anxious 
ever since Mr. Kirkman’s name — whic 
carried painful home associations with it 
—came into the talk, and now a strange 
fear of seeing the paper move to meet 
Alma’s fingers, possessed her. In her 
eagerness, she felt as if some momentous 
result, involving the triumph of the man 
who had ruined her father over new vic- 
tims, hung on Alma’s getting her way, and 
she only just restrained herself from put- 
ting her hand on Mr. Anstice’s arm to 
hold it back: 

“Don’t, Alma,” she cried vehemently. 
“ Let the letter go. I have heard mamma 
say that Mr. Kirkman deceived papa, and 
helped to ruin him long ago. It is only 
right people should know and be warned 
in time. Let the letter go, Alma.” 

Both Alma and Wynyard, who had 
forgotten Emmie’s near neighborhood 
altogether by this time, were startled by 
the interruption, and surprised at the 
eagerness of the blushing face on which 
they turned to look at the same moment. 

Emmie would be overwhelmed with shy- 
ness at the mere recollection of the part 
she had acted by-and-by, but for the pres- 
ent shyness was burnt out by a stronger 
feeling. , 

“ Ask mamma about Mr. Kirkman,” she 
went on eagerly, “or Harry; he knows, 
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and will tell you. ‘Ask them’ what they: 


think before you decide, dear Alma.” - 

“Had I not better'get them both an 
invitation to spend their ‘Christmas at 
Golden Mount?” answered Alma, with 
something very like a'sneer on her beauti- 
ful, trembling lips, for she felt her cause 
was lost, and knew how sorry she should 
be when her anger was over. 

“Oh, Alma!’ 

“ Well, why not? The change of air 
and amusement would do them good, and 
it would be a sensible way of turning Mr. 
Kirkman’s profusion to good account. A 
better thing than railing at him, I main- 
tain. You cannot persuade me that the 
national morality will suffer from his hav- 
ing a guest or two more or less at. his 
Christmas parties, any more than it would 
have suffered from the suppression of the 
paper you are putting back into your 
pocket, J see, Mr. Anstice.” 

“ We are not concerning ourselves about 
public morality that I know of,” Wynyard 
answered a little coldly, then, lowering his 
voice and approaching her so that only she 
could hear, he added, * I thought you were 
above bribery —and such a tremendous 
bribe as that one to me — a week with o/d 
Sriends, 1 think you said. Well, my com- 
fort all through my solitary week will be to 


know how you would have despised me if 
I had accepted it.” 


“Not at all. I was in earnest at the 
moment, but now I really think you had 
better not go. People who feel differently 
on almost every subject had better keep 
out of each other’s way. You have lately 
it seems grown accustomed to such very 
intellectual society in the Saville Street 
attics —‘ Air Throne,’ I believe my cousins 
call it— that anything terrestrial must ap- 
pear very low-minded indeed to you. We 
shall each no doubt enjoy ourselves equally 
among our new friends, and forget all 
about old ones.” 

“Speak for yourself,” said Wynyard 
quickly. “I shall have no gaieties to put 
recollections of past Christmases out of 
my mind. Must I — keep them all to 
myself this year? Shall you not be able 
to spare a poor quarter of an hour even 
at the end of the year for a glance back to 
the days when we did not feel differently 
on almost every subject—as you profess 
we do now?” 

Alma turned back to the piano to collect 
her music at this, and though Wynyard 
followed and stood beside her for a min- 
ute or two affecting to help her, he got no 
answer whatever to his question. If she 
had spoken what was in her mind she 
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would have retaliated on him with another 
query.’ ‘How could’she believe in the sin- 
cerity of regrets for past happiness when 
opportunities for making it present were 
so lightly thrown away —for a mere scru- 
ple? _ What -better ‘could she do than 
drown all thoughts of the refusal that hart 
her pride:so deeply, by entering with all 
the zest she could command into splendors 
and gaieties which he might have made 
so much more than empty shows for her 
if he only would? She mentally registered 
a resolve to so drown her pain, and though 
perhaps there might have been a relenting 
if she had looked up and seen the eyes 
that watched her — pleading for another 
word or two —the opportunity for further 
conversation did not occur. Her father 
came to the piano before she had finished 
tying up her music to tell her that their ~ 
catriage was announced, and to beg her 
not to keep it waiting, as he had arranged 
with Constance to send Emmie on to Sa- 
ville Street in it when it had dropped them 
at theirtown door. 

- Emmie was too full of hér own relief at 
being informed by the servant who brought 
her cloak that her other belongings had 
already been placed in her uncle’s carriage, 
to notice the formal hand-shake given with- 
out the least upward glance on either side 
with which Alma and Wynyard Anstice 
parted. 


From Good Words. 
A WATER ARRIVAL IN INDIA. 


BY A COMMISSIONER, 
“ The bridegroom comieth.”” 


I, 


An Indian famine: the heavens as 
brass, the earth as brick; men, women, 
and children, as well as cattle, perishing 
for want of water and food ; strength ebb- 
ing away; people living, or rather dying, 
on weeds, on jungle produce perhaps. 

A royal progress; like an epic poem: 
the hero-lover meets his people and his 
ladye-love ; he has delivered his country 
from the destroyer; the bride’s and the 
people’s rejoicings, “ with noise of weep- 
ing loud,” as they go forth to hail the 
arrival in triumph of their victorious hero, 
bringing peace and plenty to his stricken 
land; the very hour of each meeting is 
noted. 

Such are the contents of. this official 
paper, reporting the opening of some en- 
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neering works + opening of the Kana 

uddee (Blind River)—in the Hooghly 
district, one of Government’s relief meas- 
ures for a famine not yet here, but hanging 
over us. 

» With spade: and ‘shovel, and at a cost of 
not more than £1200 the waters of the Da- 
moodah are let into their old channel — 
which had silted up and become axa, 
or blind, before the present century — the 
Kana Nuddee, fifty-seven miles long, join- 
ing the Damoodah with the Hooghly. 

“Itis easy to imagine,” says the com- 


missioner, “the joy and satisfaction of the’ 


people in one.of the most densely popu- 
lated parts of Hooghly, at seeing a river, 
five or six feet in depth and from forty to 
eighty feet in width, suddenly flowing 
through their villages, especially in such 
a season as this, when their water supply 
was in’ ‘the greatest. jeopardy, and the 
were watching anxiously the few dwind- 
ling'pools of water that used to lie in the 
old bed of the river. -I venture ‘to say 
that no such great and appreciable benefit 
has been so suddenly and so cheaply con- 
ferred on such a large number of anxious 
people during the present century, and 
this work alone will suffice to make. the 
lieutenant governor’s administration mem- 
orable in the district of Hooghly.” 

Compare this whole account with the 
fears often expressed in the tes quar- 
ters that the people could not induced 
“to usé the water ” without “ compelling” 
them. 

Drinking water collected out of filthy 
puddles — one must have known a hot 
country in a time of drought to know what 
a depth of misery that means — among a 
people, too, whose only drink is water. 
But could they afford milk, the milch-cattle 
are dying too for want of water. 


See the conquering hero comes, 
Sound the trumpet, beat the drums. 


It isa government report which gives 
the account :— 

“ The works were ready on December 
27; the officials were present,— 

“When the waters of the Damoodah 
were admitted into the bed of the Kana 


Nuddee, amidst the acclamations of the } 


people who had flocked to the spot.” 

The water arrives eight miles farther. 
“Great excitement prevails.” Again the 
commissioner’s report : — 

“The villagers taking the greatest in- 
terest in its arrival.” They turn “to 
watch its. progress, and to facilitate its 
ae cut the bunds (dams) that held it 

ack. ‘ ve 
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~-“ On the evening of the 3rd, the water 
arrives at Kamulpore. 

. “At Kooloot the water arrives durin 
the night of the 4th. 

“ At Radhanagore the water arrived at 
6 4.M. on the 4th. ; 

* The ter portion of these and ad- 
joining villages are uncultivated for want 
of water. , 

“ At Nundanbatty the water arrived on 
the sth, at 6 a.m.” 

Does it ‘not read like a triumphal prog- 
ress? “The admiration and gratitude” 
‘“‘ of the people within reach of the use of 
the water -——” “Inthe villages of Nun- 
danbatty ” “there are no tanks, and the 
people express great satisfaction at the 
arrival of the Damoodah water.” 

So comes the conquering hero on, till 


“at Dukhinkool” the water arrives “on 


the 6th, at 7° Am.” “The people are 
enthusiastic.” (Still the commissioner’s 
report.) “Their tanks were nearly ex~- 
hausted, and would have been quite dry 
in a month;” (think what that means !) 
“thefew tanks ‘they have are extremely’ 
foul, and the clean water now brought to 
them is of immense benefit.” 

And so on, and so on, till “at Bhola 
the water arrives at 1 P.M.’on the 8th.” 
“ The people are loud in their gratitude ;”. 
“it has saved their lives.” It has indeed. 

They irrigate “eagerly;” “they “com- 
mence preparing the land for onions and’ 
sugar-cane, it being too late for other 
crops.” 

(These are the “people” who “have 
been accused of immovable want of enter- 
prise. 

Sugarcane is the crop which requires 
most labor and care, and is also the most 
valuable. It takes eleven or twelve months’ 
water to grow sugar.) 

“At Anundopore, thirty-four miles 
down,” “ the water has just arrived.” (8th, 
atg A.M.) “At this place was a pool of 
water,” “ ased for steeping jute,” “in a 
filthy condition ;” “but the —_ were 
using it for drinking and all’ other pur- 

es. ; 

(Does it not seem miraculous that they 
are alive at all ?) 

The. police, January oth, 1874, report 
that \“‘the ‘inhabitants: are overjoyed,” 
“praising and thanking the English gov- 
ernment.” “It is a gift from God.” 
“ They were ‘ badly off’ (badly indeed) for 
water, but now they have'full and plenty.” * 


'* See 
Burdwan 


. from, Mr.. Buckland, commissioner of 
) 


vision, to Be: Government, No. 1 
dated Burdwan, 23 Jan., ry Is ckland 
ii 


not Mr. Bu 


an epic_poet, without knowing it? 
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Normal state of the Burdwan people.— 
This is not a famine year, though it might 
easily be mistaken for such. 8s., or Ios., 
or 12s. a@ month, to maintain themselves 
and wife and children, and to clothe them 
against the winter cold. Again it is a 
medical commissioner who speaks. Daily 
food, usually one meal a day only. (This 
is not a district where the people are very 
particular about cooking for caste reasons, 
and consequently cannot spare the time 
to do it more than once a day.) A little 
rice, with what is called vegetable curry 
(oil and potherbs) for the whole family, 
and this the ordinary daily food; extreme 
poverty; a permanent state of half-starva- 
tion; no proper clothing; a whole popu- 
lation of “poor, helpless creatures, so 
impoverished and so enfeebled in consti- 
tution,” that when epidemics come they lie 
down to die without power torally. “ Dhall 
(peas) cost too much,” they say, “ and milk 
we can never look at.” 

In 1869, 1870, and 1871, was the fatal, 
too notorious Burdwan fever. Of its ex- 
cessive mortality we have no idea what- 
ever. It is again the government medical 
commissioner who speaks : — 

“ Unless prompt food and careful nurs- 
ing be given, one-half die in the first year, 
and with the rest it is only a question of 
time. 

“And the only effectual method of 
meeting the difficulty is almost impossible 
as long as the well-to-do people keep 
aloof and give no help to us.” 

What is this but a famine fever, assisted 
by bad or no watcr-supply, bad or no 
drainage? Yet this is not called a fam- 
ine! 

In good times, two or three cooked 
meals a day of rice (about a pound of rice 
a day) and dhall (peas). In the best of 
times they have fish, cured — imperfectly 
cured, on account of the salt-tax making 
salt too dear — or vegetables. 

To sum up: We must “consider the 
regulation of the water with regard to 
health. For several years past a great 
extent of country round Calcutta” (the 
Burdwan fever is not extinct, it reappears 
in other places) “has been desolated by 
fever of such a nature that numbers of 
villages have been almost emptied by it, 
tens of thousands having died of it.” Its 
predisposing cause is semi-starvation. 
Among its immediate causes are — want 
of drainage in the monsoon; want of 
good water to drink in the dry season. . 

This is the state of villages in those 
dead, alluvial plains: in the monsoon 
without a foot of dry ground, and sur- 





rounded by pools of water; in the dry 
season, not a drop of wholesome water to 
drink — nothing but the remains of these 
ols a few inches deep, in which filth has 
een accumulating for months. 

Compare this with an irrigated tract 
completely pervaded by drainage channels 
to carry off the waters in the monsoon, and 
canals of running water, fresh from the 
river, flowing through every village. 

Irrigation means: First, water for irri- 
gating land, but also all drainage and 
other works for complete regulation of 
water; navigation, and a good water-sup- 
ply for drinking and cooking. 


Il. 
LIFE OR DEATH ON THE GODAVERY. 


Death on the Godavery.— Before the 
irrigation works were begun, from eye- 
witnesses in tents and rough sheds on the 
bank of the river, or rather on the side 
of the river-bed : — 

A narrow thread of water down the 
middie of that bed, on each side of that 
thread a mile and a half, at least, of hot, 
deep sand. Want, and filth, and need of 
every kind around; weary women toiling 
through the dry river-bed with their water- 
pots, creeping out of their huts after the 
exhausting heat of the day to bring the 
family supply of water between one or 
two miles, their naked feet sinking at 
every step in burning sand. How insuf- 
ficient the supply, after all that labor, 
need scarcely be told. : 

Food: in the dry season any kind of 
vegetable matter that they could get from 
the jungle to keep themselves alive ; cat- 
tle reduced to such a state of starvation 
that when the rains began they were total- 
ly unfit for work. 

The superintendent of Madras govern- 
ment farms says that we have no idea of 
the statistics of “annual loss by disease 
amongst Indian live-stock,” “from being 


kept during two-thirds of the year just © 


above starvation point.” 

“ At the commencement of our rule,” — 
it is a government official, a civilian, who 
speaks —“it” (the Godavery district) 
“formed a portion of a neglected province, 
and at one time it was brought to a state 
of extreme impoverishment and distress. 
It was desolated by famine and misgov- 
erned by the numerous landlords (under 
the vemindarry system) and their advis- 
ers. 

Happily the ruin was so complete that 
the government were left free to restore 
the land in many cases to its real owners 
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or their descendants, some of whom had 
been robbed in order to transfer the land 
to people who had no right in it whatever. 

If “honesty is the best policy,” unjust 
proceedings are the worst — ruinous to 
all parties. : 

Irrigation now could take full effect in 
every way in this district. 

Life on the Godavery.— Eighteen years 
later, after the irrigation works were in full 
action, from the same eye-witnesses : — 

Instead of dry sand, river-bed covered 
full with abundant water. Instead of 
parched, perishing attempts at cultivation, 
rich crops of many kinds, trees which 
seemed:to have sprung up as if by magic; 
instead of the wilderness, a garden; in- 
stead of filthy, waterless villages, channels, 
well-filled, flowing everywhere ; instead of 
weary, overworked women, all, or almost 
all, well-fed, well-washed, and comfortable ; 
time and strength of mind and body no 
longer solely taken up with daily drudgery, 
which before absorbed every power; re- 
ligious civilization possible. wT 

Cattle strong and healthy, and doing 
their work. 

And, best of all, the people are now 
very generally free from the money-lender. 
Now for the official civilian report : — 

“Since the introduction of the admira- 
ble system of irrigation” (Sir Arthur Cot- 
ton’s), “it” (the Godavery district) “has 
brightened and revived. Famine is un- 
known; the people are prosperous and 
contented; it is the garden of the great 
northern province. The revenue, instead 
of being reduced, as it once was, to the 
verge ms bankruptcy, is more elastic than 
it has ever been. Its population has 
more than doubled; the material pros- 
perity is proved by their being better fed, 
clothed, and educated than formerly; its 
commerce has flourished and its trade has 
developed in a marvellous degree ; and it 
may be confidently asserted that it is in as 
peaceful, happy, and prosperous condition 
as any portion of her imperial Majesty’s 
dominions.” 

Besides water or no water being a ques- 
tion of life or death, of health or disease, 
or civilization, comfort, and cleanliness, 
or of dirt and barbarism and misery, it is 
a question of revenue. The Godaver 
district used to export £60,000 a year; it 
now exports, by sea only, £800,000 to 
£900,000 a year. The whole population 
is well-clothed, well-housed; home con- 
sumption doubled. The five hundred and 
sixty thousand acres, irrigated by an ex- 
penditure of about £600,000, yield about 
£1,100,000 a year more in grain, besides 
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straw, besides navigation. And they can 


oneeee food to the famine districts, instead 
of being a famine district — terrible word, 
but more terrible thing — themselves. 

A similar change may be seen in the 
Kistnah and Tanjore districts. 

In the last Madras famine, not yet over, 
where among twenty millions three mil- 
lions have died — where in some places 
we have lost one-fourth of the population 
— two large districts are exempt — Kist- 
nahand Tanjore. Not only this, but their 
populations have increased, and increased 
beyond the estimated increase of popula- 
tion, while all around have been dying. 
Why? Because of their irrigation works 
they have been saved. 

No wonder that the ryots of Trichinop- 
oly lately, in November, 1877, addressed 
the governor of Madras, praying that the 
same benefits might be extended to them. 
In their memorial they relate how Sir 
Arthur Cotton “ controlled the Colleroon ” 
(in Tanjore) “by means of a gigantic 
masonry dam, so as to arrest the drying- 
up of the Cauvery;” how “that great 
— bridled the Godavery, a river five 
miles broad at the point chosen, in a sim- 
ilar way, and with still more magnificent 
results;” how other such works have 
been applied to other rivers, “all which 
works have converted the tracts affected 
into scenes of matchless fertility and 
wealth, and have forever protected them 
and neighboring provinces from the disas- 
ter of recurring droughts.” 

The poor ryots of Trichinopoly then 
mention six particular projects in their 
own district which they earnestly demand 
should be executed; amongst these, “a 
large reservoir at the meeting of the 
Patchamalai and Kollimatai ranges, the 
projected Uengar Channel, for part cost 
of which the ryots have years ago sub- 
scribed and paid money.” 

And with picturesque and pathetic sim- 
plicity, they pray for these to be carried 
out. 


This is paper and words to us; to them 
life instead of death. : 
Such are two or three instances of 
bringing life out of death to our neighbor 
in India. 
Go and do ye likewise, 


Norte. — Even while this is being writ- 
ten, new and bad accounts come in from 
India. In Madras, drought has been fol- 
lowed by locusts, famine is not over, and 
the —s is preparing to re-open 
relief works. In part m5 the Punjaub and 
in extensive tracts in the north-west prov- 
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inces there.is severe suffering, if not 
actual famine; prices wery high every- 
where. Actual distress anticipated: in 
Shahabad and Patna. In eastern Bengal 
complaints that no, ploughing can be done 
for want of rain. The lieutenant-govern- 
or of Bengal is gallantly giving himself to 
necessary works: to “good. works” in 
every sense of the word, as understood. by 
Goop Worps. F.N. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
SOME CURIOSITIES IN LETTER-WRITING. 


CHARACTERISTIC letters are always 
read with interest, and frequently with 
much amusement, by the student of human 
nature; and the few following specimens 
will, we think, repay perusal. The first 
we find in the “ Harleian Miscellany,” and 
is “a private letter sent from one Quaker 
to another.” It is quaintly prefaced thus : 
“ The following letter (which was really 
sent from a country Quaker to his friend 
in London), I here publish, not with de- 
sign to reflect on the Quakers, but that 
the reader may see I am so impartial that 
I will insert everything wrote either by 
Churchman, Presbyterian, or Quaker, etc., 
that I think deserves it.” 


FRIEND JOHN —I desire thee to be so 
kind as to go to one of those sinful men 
in the flesh called an attorney, and let him 
take out an instrument, with a seal. fixed 
thereto; by means whereof we may seize 
the outward tabernacle of George Green, 
and bring him before the lambskin men at 
Westminster, and teach, him to do as he 
would be done by: and sol rest thy 
friend in the light. M. G. 


In Seton’s “ Gossip about Letters and 
Letter-writers,” he says: “About three 
years ago, I happened to come across a 
very solicitous epistle from a Midlothian 
farm-servant to a well-known photographer 
in the Scottish metropolis.” It is as fol- 
lows : — 

M—— Mains, A dried 26th 6s. 

Mr A——. DARE SIR —i write to you 
in order to see if. you are going to send 
my cards devisit or not for there is kno 
excuse for dull wether this month back for 
it has ben Good wether for other People 
geting theres down so if you intend to get 
my wones reddy sends them to me as 

uick as posoble for i have looked for 
them this last mounth or if you dont send 
my cards you mus send the money for i 
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have wated till ican wate no longer and 
if you dont send eathere the wone or the 
otheri, [Then follows :a full: stop}so I 
will look fora ansure this. week soi close 
and ramain yourtrvelay JoHn M—. 


It has been said that the pith of a lady’s 
letter is in the postscript, and as.an.illns- 
tration of this, Mr. Seton tells us that a 
young lady having gone out to India, and 
writing home to her. friends concluded 
with the following words: “ P.S.— You 
will see by my signature that I .am, mar- 
ried.” That the same may sometimes be 
said of a gentleman’s letter is proved. by 
the subjoined, said to have been sent to 
the late Bishop of Norwich, Dr. S——, in 
answer to an invitation given by, him: 


“ Mr. O——’s private affairs turn out so 
sadly that he cannot have the pleasure of 
waiting upon his lordship at his agreeable 
house on Monday next. 
is dead.” 


- Here are one or two specimens of la- 
conic epistles given by Mr. Seton: — 


XN.B. His wife 


My DEAR DorsET—I have just been 
married, and am the happiest dog alive. 
(Signed) BERKELEY. 


Answer : — 


" My DEAR BERKELEY — Every dog has 
his day! (Signed) DoRSET. 


A young man when at college addressed 
his uncle, on whose liberality he entirely 
depended, as follows : — 


My DEAR UNCLE— Ready for the 
needful.— Your affectionate Nephew. 


To which the uncle replied : — 


My DEAR NEPHEW — The needful is 
not ready.— Your affectionate Uncle. 


Perhaps nothing is more amusing, from 
the absurdity of the thing, than the stiff 
“overlooked ” letters of children. 1 (the 
writer of this article) have amongst others 
the following, sent to me ‘by an earl 
friend of nine or ten, when I was not muc 
older myself. Of course there had been 
pencil-lines very carefully erased, and the 
writing is remarkably small and neat, 


MY DEAR FRIEND — It was my. inten- 
tion to write before now, but I have had 
so many engagements [fancy at that age } 
that I could not. make it convenient. 
am happy to inform you that | have again 
commenced my half-year’s studies, and 
feel it my duty to begin earnestly. I shall 
feel. great pleasure in visiting you, dear 
S——, whenever I may be permitted, and 
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shall be Rapegot r company again 
when your mother will. be kind, enough to 
allow you: to come. Please send. word 
whether you. have begun school and how 
you areinhealth.. Be kind.enough to 
sent our kind regards to Father, Mother, 
Sisters, and Brothers, and accept the 
warmest love of your affectionate friend, 


There is a postscript, which evidently 
was not “ overlooked,” as it is very crooked 
and very badly written: “ Please remind 
Sister bom [my sister] of the pattern 
she mentioned to Sister M—— [Aer sis- 
ter].” 


The letters of foreigners with an imper- 
fect knowledge of English are often very 
amusing. The following was written by a 
French count visiting England. 


C— D—’s Priory, A 
till Sept. 10, that I shall go to Lady 


My DEAR E——. iam shameful to 
have not had the pleasure to entertain you 
since you have with disdain abandon Lon- 
don; but the respect to which i am. in- 
debted for your eldest sister had obliged 
me to think of her Ladyship before you. 
i hope that you have a better weather 
during your excursions on the lacs than 
we have here; for almost every day the 
tunder is rolling upon our head with noise 
that should faint you, being as coward as 
a turkey; but what is more tiresome is the 
lamentations of peoples, which seeing the 
rains fall all. the days, predict us with fam- 
ine, plage, and civil wars, by the: scarcity 
of bread, but it is -a great error, for the 
harvest look very well.; Be: not surpriz’d 
i write so perfectly well in English; but 
since iam here, I speak and hear speak- 
ing all the day English; and during the 


r. 275 


orem Mlbaives 


nights, if some rats or mouses trouble me, . 


i tell them Go lon, and they obey, under- 
standing perfectly my English. Sir 
G——e is suffering with rheumatism.. Lady 


H—— I——, who have the pretension to: 


be a very good Physitien, but who. is very 
ignorant, after that we have yesterday well 
breakfast, has given’ him ,a physic, and 


after we have dined she give him another: 


and she desire that he take a walk au 
clair de la lune, in place of to be near 
good fire. No: a dog or cat would be 
more prudent. Before yesterday, the 
brother having eat and drank too much, 
and being tormented with a strong indi- 
geston, my lady gave him 8 grains of 
James Powder: the unhappy brother was 
near to die, and one was obliged to send 
to a physitien at Folgate, who arriving, 





found him:so. well, that he j it best to 
i if ‘ qa would save him i not; 
t happi ing a strong nature, he was 
restored. tale Wee the best of women 
is the worst of Physitien.. She, had killed 
some. years ago a superb ox with James 
powder ; and on another. occasion, having 
received 24 turkeys very fatigued to have 
walked to foot a too long journey, she con- 
trive to refresh them to give them some 
hutle de castor; but 12 of that» number 
died and the rest did look melancholy so 
long as they did live. ihave receive at 
this moment a letter from Lady S——n. 
i put my thanks at her feet as the post go 
at 2 o’clock.’ i have not time to write to 
her ladyship, but i will comply soon with 
the liberty she gave me. Be sure that i 
have not forgot Lady S——n in my prayres, 
though not so good asi could wish indeed. 
Believe the faithful friendship that i feel 
for you my dear sister-in-law, since that 
ou were so much high than my finger 
rite me often and my old wife. Believe 
me that i love a friendly letter more than 

a purse of guineas. Yours, 

CoMTE DE C——z. 


Mr. Seton gives a love-letter written by 
a French sculptor, who went. out of his 


‘mind for love of the young but cruel 


widow to whom it was addressed, and who 
only looked, upon it as a witty joke. 


DIVINE PEBBLE — Were you not harder 
than porphyry or agate, the chisel of my 


love, guided by the mallet of my fidelity, 
would -have made some impression upon 
you. I, who have given every form to the 
roughest materials, had hoped that with 
the compass of reason, the saw of con- 
stancy, the fine file of friendship, and the 
polish of my words, I should have made 
of you one of the prettiest statues in the 
world. But, alas! you are but an insensi- 
ble stone ; and yet you fire my soul, your- 
self remaining cold as marble. Have pity 
on me; I no longer know what I say or 
do. When I have a dragon to sculpture, 
it is Cupid that rises under my chisel. 
Dear column of my hopes, pedestal of my 
happiness, cornice of. my joy, if you make 
me happy, I will raise to you statues and 
pyramids. To-morrow I will call for your 
answer. AUGUSTE. 


In’ J. C. Young’s “Journal” we find, 
amongst other amusing matters, the’ fol- 
fowing entry; “ 1840; july 3rd. --I- have 
been amused by a letter which has been 
sent me from a clerk to his rector. It 
would appear that the clerk had com- 
plained of the insignificant remuneration 
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he had received for. his servicess, and 
finding that there was no idea on the part 
of the rector or the churchwardens of 
raising his fees, he threw up his office in 
disgust. Subsequent reflection convinced 
him he‘had made a‘ mistake. It was 
therefore in the spirit of penitence that he 
wrote the following extraordinary produc- 
tion to his rector: — 


DEAR AND REv. SIR—I avail myself 
of the opportunity of troubling your honor 
with these blundered-up lines, which I 
hope you will excuse, and which is the 
very sentiments of your humble servant’s 
heart. lignorantly, rashly, but reluctantly, 
gave warning to leave your highly respect- 
ed office and most amiable duty, as being 
your servant and clerk of this your most 
well-worked parish, and place of my suc- 
cor and support. But, dear sir, I well 
know it was no fault of yours, nor any of 
my most worthy parishioners. It was be- 
cause I thought I were not sufficiently paid 
for the interment of the silent dead. But 
will I be a Judas, and leave the house of 
my God, the place where his honor dwell- 
eth, for a few pieces of silver? No! Will 
I be a Peter, and deny myself of an office 
in his sanctuary, and cause myself to 
weep bitterly? No! Can I be so unrea- 


sonable as to deny, if I live and am well, 
the pleasure to ring that solemn toll that 


speaks’ the departure of a soul? No! 
Can I leave off digging the tombs of my 
neighbors and acquaintance, which have 
many a time made me shudder and think 
of my mortality, especially when I have 
dug up the mortal remains of some one as 
I perhaps very well knew? No! Can I 
so abruptly forsake the services of my be- 
loved church, which I have not failed to 
attend of every Sunday for this seven year 
and a half? No! Can I leave waiting 
upon you, a minister of that Being that sit- 
teth between the cherubims, and flieth 
upon the wings of the wind? No! Can 
I leave the place where our most holy ser- 
vice calls forth, and says, “ Those whom 
God hath joined together (and being, as I 
am, a married man) let no man put asun- 
der?” No! Can I leave that ordinance 
where you say, “ Thus and thus, I baptise 
thee in the name of,” etc., etc.; and he 
becomes “regenerate and grafted into the 
body of Christ’s Church”? No! Can I 
think of leaving cff cleaning at Easter the 
house of God, in whom I take such.de- 
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light, in looking down her aisles, and be- 
holding ber sanctuary and the table of the 
Lord? No! Can I forsake taking part 
in the service of thanksgiving of women: 
after childbirth, when mine own wife has 
been delivered these ten times? No! Can 
I leave off waiting on the congregation of 
the Lord, which you well know, sir, is my 
delight? No! Can I leave the table of 
the Lord, at which I have feasted a mat- 
ter of, I daresay, full thirty times? No! 
And, dear sir, can 1 ever forsake you, who 
has ever been kind to me? No! And 
I well know “you will entreat me not to 
leave you, neither to return from following 
after you: for where you pray, there will 
I pray; where you worship, will I wor- 
ship; your church shall be my church, 
your people shall be my people, and your 
God shall be my God.” 

By the waters of Babylon am I to sit 
down and weep, and leave thee, O my 
church, and hang my harp upon the trees 
that growinthe yard? No! One thing 
have I desired of the Lord all the days of 
my life — to behold the fair beauty of the 
Lord, and to visit his temple. ‘“ More 
to be desired art thou, O my church, than 
gold, yea, than much fine gold: sweeter to 
me than honey and the honeycomb.” Now 
think, sir, this is the very desire of my 
heart, still to wait upon you, which I hope 
you will find to be my delight as hitherto ; 

ut I unthinkingly and rashly said I would 
no longer; for which “I have roared for 
the very disquietness of my heart.” 

Now, if you think-me worthy to wait 
upon you, please to tell the churchwardens 
that all is reconciled; and if not, “I will 
get me away into the wilderness, and hide 
me in the desert in the clefts of the rocks; ” 
but I hope still to be your Gehazi; and 
when I meet my Shunamite, to be able to 
say, “All, all is well.” I will conclude 
my blunders with my oft-repeated prayer, 
that it may be “as it was in the beginning, 
is now, and ever shall be, world without 
end. Amen.” 

Now, sir, I shall go on with my fees a 
same as I found them, and will make no 
more trouble about them; but I wé// mot, 
I cannot, | must not leave you nor my 
delightful duties. — Your most obedient 
servant, 


Let us hope that the penitent clerk was 
reinstated, and was not obliged to get him- 
self “away into the wilderness.” 





